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Menorial Tablets on 
London Houses. 





E revert to a 
pleasant subject* 
—inscriptions in 
London streets, 
—such as are 
well merited, and 
will gratify the 
passer - by, with 
shadows of plea- 
sant thoughts. 
The Church of 
St. Mary Overy, 
or St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, 
might carry, at 
: little cost, words 
i DEGREE to this effect :-— 


“Jn this Church, 
and 
Beneath nameless stones 
lie the Remains 
of 
JOHN FLETCHER, 
Poet, 
(Beaumont’s associate) ; 
and of 
PHILIP MAssiNGER, 
Poet, 

Author of ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ 
Fletcher died in 1625, of the Plague, 
and 
Massinger in 1638-9.” 


On an outer wall of the same church we 
should like to read :— 


“Tn this Church of 
St. Saviour, Southwark, 
was buried, 
3lst Dec., 1607, 
‘ With an afternoon’s knell of the great bell,’ 
EpaunD SHAKSPEARE, 
Player, 
Younger brother of 
William Shakspeare. 
(England’s myriad-minded Poet 
was then a shareholder and actor 
in 
The Globe Theatre, 
in this parish).” 


This, on the little Church of St. Peter, in the 
Tower, would serve a good purpose :— 


“Sir Jonn E ior, 
of 
Cornwall, 
the fellow-labourer with 
John Hampden and John Pym 
in defence of 
Liberty, 
Died a Prisoner in this Garrison 
in 1632, aged 42, 
and 
was buried, by command of 
King Charles I., 
in this Chapel of 
St. Peter ad Vincula. 
The stone which covers his body is 
uninscribed.” : 


Shaftesbury House, in Aldersgate, should be 


made to carry :— 


“In this House 
(Inigo Jones, architect) 
Lived and Caballed 
AntHony AsHLEY Cooprr, 
Karl of Shaftesbury 
and 
Lord High Chancellor of England, 
In the reign of 
King Charles the Second.” 





* See p, 485, ante, 


A church near to the Guildhall would “ stay” | he alive, and in Savile-row, would have given a 
many a “passenger” to read words “akin to| nod of approbation at reading,— _ 


these ” :— “In this room 
(Of Set No. 1 E in the Albany) 
THomas BaBIncTON MAcautLay 
(Sir Christopher Wren, architect), ois porawnlon wei 
Guibert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, Wrote the earlier half 
Preached in 1694 of his 
The Funeral Sermon of ‘ History of England,’ 
John Tillotson, And in , 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Set No2 A, 

Lorp Byron 

Wrote his poem of ‘ Lara.’ ” 


“Tn this Church of 
St. Lawrence Jewry 





In early life the great Tillotson 
Was Tuesday Evening Lecturer in this Church.” 
‘ : We cannot conclude without renewing a hope 
This would arrest and, apes the attention and repeating a belief that something will be 
of all who are wending “Eastward ho!” or/| gone_—and soon too,—in a matter that will be 
“< , ed 
Westward ho!” — honourable to those who erect, and pleasant and 


“Tn the Font of this Church suggestive to those who read. 
of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
Tuomas Gray, 
Author of 

‘ An Elegy written in a Country Church-yard,’ 

Was Baptised in 

The year 1716.” 





THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Tue first stone of the Thames Embankment of 
| the northern side, was laid on Wednesday last, 
| by Mr. Thwaites, in the presence of the First 
: & 7 J | Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, and of 

This, on No. 17, Gough-square, Fleet-street, | Lord John Manners, and others, assembled on the 
would bring a debt of national gratitude to! concrete-bed and footings of a portion of the 
| retaining-wall and sewer-construction, in a tight 
| coffer-dam, at the depth of about 21 ft. below 
| the level of high-water. The spot chosen for the 
| formal commencement of the undertaking was in 
j the line between Hungerford Bridge and West- 





complete remembrance :— 


“In a Garret 
In this Square, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 





Compiled minster Bridge, and not far from Whitehall- 
His famous Dictionary stairs. The work of the contract for one por- 
of | tion of the Embankment, in fact, commenced in 


‘the autumn of last year,—borings to ascertain 
| the nature of the strata and foundation having 
This, in Silver-street, Golden-square, would been made by the engineer, some time pre- 
please more artists than Mr. Clarkson Stanfield viously ; but that which has hitherto presented 
lor Mr. David Roberts :— | itself to view, including the greater part of the 
é qe ? | walling of iron caissons, belongs to the appli- 
“ At Mr. Viggans’, in this street, | ances of construction, and will form no part of 
Lived, | the finished work above the bed of the river. 
In the year 1752, When complete, the work generally will present 
ANTONIO CANALETTI, _ ._. | above low-water line, a facing of granite, with a 
The well-known Painter of ‘ Views of Venice.’ : | curved batter, surmounted by mouldings and a 
| parapet-wall with a plinth and cornice, and with 
The Poet Laureate, we are sure, would not be | block-pedestals which are to carry standards for 
displeased at seeing a stone to this purport in lamps and mooring-rings ; whilst the line will be 
broken by the bridges, and by recesses for the 
| steamboat-piers, and by landing-stairs at other 
points. Behind the wall will be the Low-level 
Sewer, which we last week described in the 
| extremities of its course, and above it, a sub-way 
| for water-pipes and telegraph-wires, though not 
for gas,—considered as dangerous. Further in 
| the rear will come the railway joining Kensing- 
Mr. Macready, when in London, and in Great | tom ane aeneten wits ‘ee City cand s-anes of 
apne J» : > ? London, and forming with the Metropolitan, the 
Marlborough-strect, would bow with reverence | [nner Circle. The top of the Embankment and 
to the house connected with the name of Mrs. | reclaimed ground will be appropriated partly as 
Siddons :— |'a roadway, 100 ft. wide, partly as recreation- 
ground, and partly for buildings; and the road 
will be connected with the present thoroughfares 
by new streets. 
| The greater number of the schemes for the 
'embankment of the Thames have been directed 
to both sides of the river; the present work, 
| however, deals first with the left bank. The two 
contracts which are in hand comprise the length 
| between Westminster Bridge and the eastern 
i limit of the Temple. For the space between the 
No. 30, Lower Belgrave-place, | Temple and Blackfriars Bridge, power to proceed 
Sir Francis CHANTREY, has been obtained, but the design is not 
Sculptor, absolutely decided upon; whilst eastward of 
Died, Blackfriars Bridge, the idea of an embank- 
In the year 1841. | ment, even to Queenhithe, the point originally in- 
All his finest works | tended for the termination, seems to have been 
Were executed | abandoned. The Embankment of the south side, 
Here.” | which the Metropolitan Board have been from 
| time to time blamed for neglecting, is, however, 
| Even an ancient Royal Academician would not | contemplated as to be undertaken ultimately 
grumble at seeing, on No. 30, Allsop-terrace, throughout the length correspondiog with the 
ie: henecteiien tn Silas Wien». work on the left bank, and extending even farther 
New-road, an inscription to <0 . down, so as to include Bankside, corresponding to 
Queenhithe, and a space below Southwark Bridge, 


The English Language.” 


Piccadilly :— 
* In this Church of 
St. James’s, Westminster, 
Lies buried, 
Mark AKENSIDE, 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Imagination.’ 
Born 1721. Died 1770.” 


| 
} 
| 


“Saran SIppoNs, 

In the height of her Fame 
as 

| England’s greatest Actress, 
Lived in this House.” 


Baron Marochetti, again, would be pleased to 
| be reminded of a great sculptor :— 


“Tn this House, 











JoHN Martin, 
| The painter and engraver of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ 
And other noble works, 
Lived for five-and-twenty years. 
The gallery in which he worked 
(At the rear of the house) 
Is still to be seen. 
He died, in 1854, 
In the Isle of Man.” 


* We have pleasure in drawing attention to the follow- 
ing letter :— 

Sir,—The admirable suggestion contained in your 
paper, of marking, in a permanent manner, the residences 
of great men (why not of women too?) in London, 
cannot, I think, fail of being responded to. : 

In order to carry this suggestion into a practical use, 
it is evident that money must be forthcoming; and, as 
beginning, I am authorised by a kind and liberal friend 
to inform you, that he is ready to subscribe twenty 
pounds towards this good work ; and, should it be re- 

— to, as I can ny no —_ but ~ it will _ 
° rs | wi id on an application from yourse 
The late Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, were | Dejpene? YoLne paid om 0 SPP , 


| 
| “Tn this House, 





EpWarbD JESSE, 
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to the west side of St. Mary Overie Dock. Indeed, 
above Westminster Bridge, a considerable length 
of embankment is so far decided upon, that draw- 
ings will be ready in October next. Here, oppo- 
site the Houses of Parliament, will be the new 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. On the same side of the 
river, the Embankment will eventually be con- 
tinued to the railway company’s property at the 
bridge near Battersea Park. 

Thus, the grand comprehensive undertaking 
which has been the subject of so many schemes 
of the last thirty years, and of some more dating 
frcm the plan of Sir Christopher Wren, but to 
which little had been done except talking and 
planning,—or saving the line from Millbank to 
Chelsea,— seems likely to be accomplished in our 
time. In relation with the subject of metropo- 
litan communications and the relief of the present 
overcrowced streets, and with the removal from 
the river, of objects which contribute largely to 
the unsightliness of London, the work of the 
Thames Embankment must be considered as the 
most important that has ever been commenced 
in this metropolis. These are not the only 
objects which the undertaking is to serve, and 
they are perhaps not those which have been at 
all times regarded as principal. But as to them, 
we may say, it gives some hope of ultimate due 
consideration of the solid advantages derived 
from decorative character in cities, to find that 
the appearance of the banks of the Thames is 
now deemed one of the matters requiring correc- 
tion. Mr. Cowper, speaking on Wednesday last, 
rightly appreciated the architectural value, and 
scenic effect to be realized, of some works that 
London possesses. Whether more will be ob- 
tained than a convenient route, and an agreeable 
promenade with a view of a grand monument 
from either end, we will not discuss at present. 
Last year and this, when noticing the architec- 
tural drawings exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
we freely spoke of the short - comings, if not 
defects, decoratively, of the designs for some 
of the accessories of the Embankment. 
to the buildings bordering the roadway and open 


spaces, it would be much to be regretted should | 


the usual result of leasing ground attend the 
completion of the undertaking, instead of the 
result as seen in the really good and improving 
architecture of buildings of the City of London, 
where the sites are mostly freehold. 

Before entering upon a description to be given 
hereafter, of the design and structural features 
of the work now in progress, it may be well to 
give some particulars of the objects sought to 
be obtained in embanking the Thames, of dif- 
ferent schemes that have been proposed, with 
alternating principles, and of the general aim, 
and the principles accepted, in the undertaking 
of the Metropolitan Board. 

The first object, sought in what we may call 
the historic period, to be attained by embanking 
the river, was the improvement of the naviga- 
tion. With this has been joined, the removal or 
obliteration of the unsightly and otherwise offen- 


sive mud-banks. Nearly all who have considered | 


the subject, have held that these objects were to be 


realized by contracting the water-way where the | 


river widens, as opposite the Adelphi, to the 


width of the narrow part, as at Southwark | 


Bridge. Thus, it is said, shoals would not be 
formed; there would be ample depth at high- 
water alongside a quay; whilst the scour would 
be increased ; and, that way, the river-bed would 
be lowered. Attention has been directed to the 
shoal at Waterloo Bridge, visible on the Surrey 
side at low water; and some of the authorities, 
Mr. Bazalgette included, would say that the Em- 
bankment on the Middlesex side, should occupy 
in width, the space of two arches of the bridge, 
in order that the strength of the current should 
not take a course far from the Surrey side as at 
present. ’ 
necessity for storage of water of the up-flow, 
in order that the maximum of down-scour 
be obtained. Take away the present storage, 


some say, such as that in the wide portion of 
the river just now spoken of; and the Pool, | 


below bridge, will silt up. The provision of a 
thoroughfare has just been adverted to. 
route of ample width between the two ex- 
tremities of London has long been demanded. 
Every month increases the need of it, but 


at the same time heightens the cost and dif. | 


ficulty of the formation, whether by widen- 
ing an old route, or forming a new one that 
would entail destruction of buildings. The 
Thames is already a water-highway of value; 
but it is improvable by provision of better 
acc-ss: the Embankment will afford the means, 
and will add a route for carriages in an important 


But as | 


Opinions have differed only as to the | 


Al 


division of the line from Westminster to the 
Bank. And to the space for an ordinary carriage- 
way, the Embankment adds that for a railway. 
The Embankment, again,—or as in some of the 
propositions, the foreshore,—affords space for a 
sewer to intercept the sewage at the mouths of 
numerous old channels now discharging into the 
river. Further, when all these objects have been 








attained, the ground reclaimed or gained from 
the river, is of great extent ; and, placed as it is 
about the exact centre of the metropolis, it 
would be most valuable, laid out for purposes of 
recreation, or appropriated for important public 
buildings that have been long needing sites. 
The object of improving the appearance of the 
river we have already adverted to. 

The great difficulty in the way of all proposi- 
tions was the value of the river-side property. 
Even supposing the money in hand to purchase 
all rights, it was deemed essential to the exist- 
ence of London that wharfs and warehouses 
should line the river at high-water, and that 
barges should be able to approach the wharfs, 
}and settle down on the mud, as the tide fell, 
| where they might be laden or unladen by the 
|help of cranes. To this it was at one time 
|answered that the warehouses might be sepa- 
|rated from the river by the roadway, and the 
goods be wheeled across without much diffi- 
|culty, after the method said not to be found 
|inconvenient at Dublin. Designs were made 








| preserving the water-frontage for the ware- 


| houses, so as still to allow of craning, and get- | 


Generally, how- | 


| ting the roadway below them. 
ever, designs for the Embankment endeavoured | 


to provide a substitute for the water-frontage, by 
These docks, according to some designs, | 
How- | 


docks. 
| would have increased'the water-frontage. 
ever, they might have been difficult of access | 
| without some slight obstruction to the naviga- | 
tion; and they would have seriously interfered | 
| with some of the most important objects of the | 
Embankment. Bridges would have become 
necessary; and, for the straw-barges or other 
vessels with high loads, those bridges would have 
been required made to open; and the sewer in 
the Embankment would have been impossible. | 
Refuse and mud would have been liable to accu- 
mulate in the docks. The existing docks and 
inlets have been several times reported upon as 
nuisances. Truly, docks might have served the | 
object of storage of water, supposing the view | 
as to such storage, to secure the most complete | 
down-scour, to be important. The railway would | 
have been unobtainable. 
Before such difficulties of the water-side as | 
have been adverted to, the Metropolitan Board | 
| of Works itself has recoiled, at least as regards 





| 
the portion of the river eastward of Blackfriars | 


| Bridge. But there the river-side course for the 

thoroughfare was not indispensable ; and the line 

of street, the sewer, and the railway, could toge- 

ther go with some advantage in a different 

direction. On the other hand, the Metropolitan 

Board, assuming that the coal trade was that 

chiefly provided for, between Blackfriars and 

| Westminster, have come to the conclusion that 

the supply of coals by way of the Thames is not 

essential], now that the railways carry much coal ; 

and they have consequently adopted the solid 

embankment, clearing off thus some of the chief 

impediments to the undertaking, securing every 

advantage of the roadway, railway, sewer, and 

reclaimed ground ; and leaving only as a ques- | 
tion, that of storage, to which it has been lately 
said their sewerage works, intercepting or ab- | 
stracting a considerable quantity of water from 

the river, have given new importance. 

The construction of embankments to the 
estuary and stream of the Thames began long 
before the period of authentic history. We have 
only to follow the course of the river on either 
bank, to see that a great engineering work was 
at some time in progress for the reclamation of 
immense areas of land, above the level of which 
the tide now rises, but which it is prevented 
from submerging. Moreover, scarcely any ex- 
cavation is made for an important building in 
| Thames-street, that does not disclose the remains 
of several lines of embankment of different 
periods. The first plan that we are acquainted 
with, is that of Sir Christopher Wren; but it 
was not proceeded with, and since his time there 
have been numerous detached embankments, 
merely irregular encroachments upon the stream. 
There was a considerable projection, from White- 





friars and the Temple, into the river, made in 
connexion with Blackfriars Bridge in 1767; there 
was an embankment for the Adelphi in 1770; 
there was one for Waterloo Bridge in 1814, | 





taking the line of the previous one for Somerset [ 


House ; there was ore at Hungerford Market ; 
and there was that for the New Houses of Par- 
liament. But the absence of uniformity in these 


was the source of evil rather than benefit. It is 
by no means certain, that the chief difficulty of 
continuing a line of quay to London Bridge, is 
not caused by illegal encroachments; and the 
Metropolitan Board might do well to look into 
the matter. 

One of the first within present recollection, 
who produced a defined scheme for the Embank- 
ment, combined with other objects now in view, 
was the late Mr. John Martin, the painter. He 
proposed to embank both sides of the river, and 
to place a sewer of interception under the Em- 
bankment. One of his schemes for the inter- 
ception of sewage dates as early as 1827 or 1828. 
He was at work upon the same subject in 1832, 
and following year; and in 1834, his design 
appeared in a Parliamentary report on the sewers 
of the metropolis. In 1836, efforts were made 
by a committee, to get the design for the Thames 
improvement carried into effect, and Martin 
published engravings showing a sewer-quay and 
colonnaded wharfs, and a railway. In 1538, 
in 1842, and in 1843; and in each year from 1845 
to 1850, some publication of his scheme was made 
at his own cost, or by a commission or committee 
on Metropolitan Improvements. A suggestion 
by Lord John Manners, that the streets now 
about to be made, should bear the names of the 
pioneers in this work of the Embankment, will, 
we hope, be taken. Amongst the number of 
such men was the late Sir Frederick Trench. 
He, if we remember rightly, proposed a railway, 
but above ground. On the 23rd of November, 
1842, was appointed a very important commis- 
sion, at the head of which was the Ear! of 
Lincoln, now Duke of Newcastle ; and of which 
Sir Robert Smirke, and Sir Charles (then Mr.) 
Barry were members. Mr. Thomas Page had 
been previously at work taking soundings of the 
river, and comparing them with previous sound- 
ings. Designs by him, Mr. Martin, Sir Frederick 
Trench, Mr. Barry, and Messrs. Walker & Burges, 
were considered; and most of them appear in 
the report, which was printed in 1844, and is 
a production of permanent interest and value. 
Mr. Page contributed to it very largely, and so 
as to well justify the application to him of the 
words of the chairman of the Commission of 
1861, that he thoroughly understood “ all these 
matters,” “ having had more to do with the river 
than almost any man living.” Now it is at least 
important to notice that Mr. Page has always 
maintained the necessity for stcrage of up-tidal 
water in order to get sufficient down-scour to 
prevent deposit, as in the Pool; that his plan 
adopted by the Commission of 1844, provided 
large areas of water, or so that it was described 
by a commissioner, Mr. Gally Knight, as one for 
“a road in a river;” and that the Commission of 
1861, before whom his view still was maintained, 
said in the course of their report,—‘If at any 
future time any effect should be produced on the 
river from the diminution of its capacity for 
tidal water, by reason of the embankment, 
arrangements may be made higher up the river 
by dredging, or by a tidal reservoir to compen- 
sate for the loss.’ But they said,—‘ The con- 
sideration, however, of this matter would natu- 
rally devolve on the Conservators of the River 
Thames.” This report came in the year follow- 
ing that in which a committee of the House of 


|Commons (itself following those of previous 


years on Metropolitan Communications) received 
evidence tending to show that the Embankment 
should be continued from Westminster Bridge to 
Blackfriars Bridge. The Commission of 1861 
was appointed consequent upon a certain agita- 
tion caused by the appearance of hoardings in 
the Strand, where Mr. Bazalgette, obliged to con- 
template that line as possible for the sewer, was 
busy with preliminary examination of the strata. 
The Commission, following a precedent of the 
Parliamentary Committee, advertised for designs. 
More than fifty were presented. The majority of 
the plans included docks ; but some few proposed 
a solid embankment. Amongst the latter was a 
design by Mr. Shields (of which we gave some 
illustration soon afterwards), and which was 
adopted by the Commission as the basis of their 
recommendations. The plan of Messrs. Walker 
& Burges before referred to, was mainly for a 
solid embankment. The report of this com- 
mission recommended a new street from Black- 
friars Bridge, across Cannon-street to the 
Mansion House; and, between the former point 
and the eastern side of the Temple, a viaduct on 
piers of masonry, leaving a water-way for the 
convenience of the City Gas-works and the ad- 
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joining wharfs. Amongst the other recommen- 
dations, was one “that a uniform low-water 
channel of 6 ft. in depth at ordinary spring 
tides, and 500 ft. in width from the embank- 
ment wall be secured, and thus the stream be 
more equalised in velocity.” In this year, the 
Act was passed, which created funds for the 
Embankment, by continuing the coal and wtne 
duties to 1872. In the following year there was 
a committee of the House of Commons on the 
Embankment; and the question of the inter- 
diction of carriage traffic from the Embank- 
ment where in front of the ground leased by 
the Duke of Buccleuch and others from the 
Crown, was at length decided in favour of having 
the carriage-way, as well as footway, all the way 
to Westminster Bridge. The discussion was 
preliminary to “ The Thames Embankment Act, 
1862,” which received the Royal assent on 
August 7th. In the course of the debate, Mr. 
Cowper admitted that “in a sanitary point of 
view it would be desirable to get rid of the gas- 
works.” The Bill, however, passed with a con- 
siazerable number of provisoes, which we fear 
were of a nature to reduce the advantage to be 
expected from the Embankment. 

Upon the Act of 1862, and the Government 
guarantee through which money has been raised 
at a reduced percentage, the undertaking is now 
in active progress ; and we shall give shortly, 
farther particulars of the plan, and minute de- 
scription of the structural details. 





TESTING HYDRAULIC TESTING 
MACHINES. 


Mr. F, A. Pacer, C.E., writes :—The necessity | 
for testing iron structures and details may be | 


not increase with the hydraulic pressure can 
only result from a complete oversight of the 
construction of the hydraulic press. In all ma- 
chines there is necessarily a loss of useful effect, 
but with the hydraulic press that loss increases 
with the pressure of the water. The only direct 
experiments that have been published on the 
friction of the hydraulic press are those of Pro- 
fessor Rankine. The distinguished past Presi- 
dent of the Society of Engineers in Scotland, 
and Messrs. More, of Glasgow, found that “ the 
friction between a plunger and its collar is about 
one-tenth of the total effort of the water on the 
plunger,—at all events, something between 1-9th 
and 1-llth.’ Dr. Rankine, in fact, approxi- 
mately estimates the loss by friction at about 
one-tenth of the gross load. General Morin 
found that with leather on cast-iron the ratio of 
the friction of quiescence to the pressure was, 
when the surfaces were lubricated, 0°12; when 
dry, 0°28; and when wet, 0°38. The peculiar 
faculty possessed by leather for adhesion under 
pressure is familiarly shown in the boy’s play- 
thing of the leather “sucker.” After having 
been for some time in motion, the ratio of the 
friction to the pressure of leather on cast-iron or 
brass was no less than 0°56 when the surfaces; 
were dry ; 0°36 when the surfaces were wetted 

0:23 when wetted and greasy; and 0°15 when 
covered with oil. Morin gives 0°36 for a wet, 
but not lubricated, pump-bucket packing; and 
0°29 when lubricated. These co-efficients, how- 
ever, were obtained with metallic surfaces in a 
good state; and it is clear that the friction will 
vary with the same cylinder and the same pack- 
ing according to their respective and mutually 





influencing states. Corrosive water would thus 
naturally deteriorate the surfaces, and lead to an 
increase of the friction. Doubtless these reasons 


said to have been long recognised. Although | further the appearance sometimes noticed on the 





many questions in the science of the strength of | ram of a press, of small bits of leather sticking 


its peculiar objections. The mere lifting of the 
lever, for instance, at once increases the resist- 
ance of the spring. Quite independently of the 
friction of the press, the indication of its real 
pull will thus vary according to:—1, Whether 
these indications be taken from the graduated 
lever on the pressure gauge; 2, with the respec- 
tive mechanical states, more or less subject to 
variation, in which these apparatiis may happen 
to be. And these assumptions are founded on 
an initial accuracy of proportion and work- 
manship which is not always obtained. 

But when, in addition to these influences so 
adverse to an accurate measurement of the real 
pull or push, the water, intended to give motion 
to the indicating plunger or valve, kept down by 
a weighted lever, is conveyed through a pipe of 
more or less length and of greater or less diame- 
ter, a fresh set of phenomena will affect the 
indications, and to an extent that renders the 
operations of testing(!) a mere groping in the 
dark. I have, mirabile dictu, seen the fictitious 
indications of large hydraulic testing machines 
thus conveyed to a j-inch indicating plunger 
several fathoms distant by means of a copper 
pipe only half an inch in diameter outside. The 
loss of head under such circumstances (as 
shown in the numberless careful experi- 
ments conducted by such men as Coulomb, 
Couplet, Bossut, Dubuat, De Prony, Darcy, 
Neville, Eytelwein, and Weisbach) is some- 
thing very great; and in some hydraulic test- 
ing machines of this kind, the pressure of 
the water is diminished by more than 20 per 
cent., through loss of head in the pipe, before 
the water reaches the indicating valve. The 
loss through friction and adhesion to the sides of 
the pipe will be directly as its length, and in- 
versely as its diameter; this resistance will in- 
crease with the square of the speed, or, accord- 
ing to Weisbach, at a rather quicker rate than the 


materials are still in an unsettled state, there is 
little doubt that no chain cable, or anchor, or 
girder, or topsail chain, or pit-chain, or pit wire- 
rope, &c., should be trusted with human life 
before having been tested up to what engineers 
have recognised to be proof strength. The ope- 
ration is, however, one of an extremely delicate 
character. While, on the one hand, we are bound 
to carry the test as far as possible, in order to 
acquire as much certainty as possible, we are on | 
the other also bound to keep within certain 
strict limits, to exceed which would be to injure 
the structure. If, again, we wish to test a bar, | 
or a riveted joint, or a length of wire, or a chain, | 
or a submarine electric cable, to destruction, in 
order to arrive at its ultimate power of resistance, 
it is clear that in such cases also, the utmost 
accuracy in the measurement of the applied stress 
is required—at least if any reliance is to be! 
placed on the results. These operations are of 
necessity carried out by means of the hydraulic 
press, and it is therefore of great importance to 
know the best means of measuring the useful 
effort exerted by the press plunger. A few 
weeks ago you did me the honour to quote a 
portion of my memoir “ On the Testing of Chain | 
Cables,” in which I also investigated this parti- | 
cular question. I was not then aware that cer- | 
tain very defective means of measuring the real | 
effort exerted by the press were so very com- 
mon, and perhaps you will now permit me to} 
dwell at some length on a matter which all | 
practical engineers will acknowledge to be of the | 
utmost importance, 

The application, by Bramah, of the self- | 
tightening or self-adjusting principle to the! 
packing of the hydraulic press may be said to! 
have first brought Pascal's hydrostatic paradox | 
within the domain of practical science. As | 
carried out in Bramah’s press of 1796 (a! 
piece of exquisite workmanship now in the 
Kensington Museum), this principle appears in 
the shape of a leather-packed, self-tightening, 
piston or bucket. It was only some years after- 
wards that the late Benjamin Hick, of Bolton, 
invented the elegant self-tightening collar, con- 
sisting of a cupped leather caused to grip the 
outside circumference of the ram by means of | 
the pressure of the water itself. The much | 
greater difficulty in keeping a water-tight joint | 
than asteam-tight joint, even at low pressures,— 
a difficulty doubtless due to the power of | 
capillary attraction,—is well known to all en- | 
gineers; and when behind this subtle force is | 





working the brute force of perhaps several tons | of the valve and the plunger will be very con- 


to the square inch, it is clear that the self- | 
tightening principle is the only one practicable 


with the practical requirements of the manifold | dreds can testify, for the water insinuates itself 
adaptations of the hydraulic press. The ex- | between the surfaces. Loading a valve by means 
pectation that this friction at the packings should , of either a spring or a weight has in either case | 


to the cast-iron surface. Engineers in France | square of the velocity. Every bend, of which there 


/and Germany generally take the useful effort of | must be necessarily several in a case of this kind, 


the ram of the hydraulic press at 0°80 or 0°85 | will increase the resistance, and this action will 
of the gross load on the plunger. The distin- | also be furthered by the loss at the outlet into 
guishing feature of the matter is, however, that | the pipe, and still more at the enlargement at the 
the friction will vary,—1. With the construction | valve. As the loss of head in the flow of water 
of the press, and the more or less surface of the | is independent of the pressure, the indications 


| packing,—less of the push of a solid plunger, of small amount will be proportionately more 
'and more of the pull of a leather-packed piston | affected. All these laws have been, of course, 


and collar would be consumed in friction ; | long known to science, and their results could be 
2, the friction will vary with the state of the | pretty accurately calculated for any given case. 
lubrication; 3, with the state of the metallic, But we may remind ourselves that within late 
surfaces; and, 4, in some cases with the work | years, M. Darcy, Inspecteur Général des Ponts et 
being done by the press. The down-pull caused | Chaussées, while confirming most of the results 
by the weight of a very long length of cable, for | of previous experiments, has shown, as a result 
instance, will increase the side friction of a hori- | of no less than 198 experiments, that the flow of 


‘zontal piston-rod. The only thing certain is,| water through pipes is very powerfully influenced 


that the effort of the press will be less than the | by the nature and state of the surfaces. Darcy 
gross load on the piston. | has thus proved that, while the loss of head in a 
It is therefore clear that a metallic gauge, or | wrought-iron tarred pipe could be represented 


' graduated lever and weight, placed in communi- by 1, that in a new cast-iron pipe is 1°5, and in 


cation with the water, could not be with any | an encrusted pipe as much as 3. Most waters 
security adjusted to any assumed amount of have some deposit, and thus—even supposing 
friction. Of course, if placed in communication | that the diameter be not reduced, or that the 
with the cylinder without any such allowance, | incrustation be not very rough—the indicator 
as is often done, for the loss by friction, the| would be more and more affected as the pipes 
indications are then 10 per cent. less than the; got older. Variability and uncertainty are in 
real effect, according to Rankine, and still less, this case also the distinguishing features. Any 
according to Morin. But metallic gauges, espe-| air in the pipe would greatly affect the flow of 
cially when registering high pressures of per- | the water, and consequently the indications ; 
haps several tons to the square inch, are never | and the results are indeed liable to be affected 
quite to be trusted. When Dr. Fairbairn, in| by several other accidental circumstances. No 
1858, conducted his experiments on the resist-| wonder, therefore, that the difference of results 


lance of tubes to collapse, he used two metallic | between two machines, in one of which the pull 


gauges to register the water-pressure, and besides | is measured by a series of levers, while in 
checked these results by means of a delicate | the other it is measured by the plan I have just 
safety-valve and graduated lever. It is, in fact, | described, is as much as 10, 15, or 20 per cent., 
only as a check that a graduated lever should be jas I can prove by private documents now in my 
used. Denis Papin never intended that his | possession. 

safety-valve and lever should be used as indi-| The only means of measuring the effort exerted 


cators of fluid-pressure at any given moment, 
but rather as a boundary line which must not be 
overstepped by a certain given pressure. Five 
minutes spent on the foot-board of a locomotive 
will show the difference between the indications 
of the safety-valves and the steam gauge. When 
the driver wishes to ascertain the pressure from 
the safety-valves, he must by a tap overcome the 
inertia of the lever, of the valve and their 
appurtenances, the friction of quiescence at the 
joints, and any adhesion at the metallic sur- 
faces of the valve and seating. In the case 
of the hydraulic press, it is clear that a hair’s- 
breadth of error in calculating the relative areas 


siderably multiplied. The use of a conical 
valve is, in any case, simply a farce, as hun- 








by the plunger is that adopted in the press now in 
the Kensington Museum, made by Bramah nearly 
seventy years ago; the plan recommended by 
Professors P. Barlow and Dr. Rankine; by Mr. 
Bowman, Mr. Lenox, and Mr. Macdonald, before 
the Chain-cable and Anchor Committee of 1860; 
and adopted for more than thirty years by the 
Admiralty at all the Royal dockyards, and by 
Messrs. Bown and Lenox. This plan simply 
consists in measuring the pull by means of a 
weighing-machine, or combmation of balanced 
levers turning on knife-edges. 








RalLwayYs THROUGH Lonpon.—The London and 
North-Western Railway is to be extended, by 
means of a separate company, from Euston- 
square to Charing-cross, where it will join the 
South-Eastern line, and thus we shall have 
another line through London. 
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KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY. 

A HANDSOME cross, on the model of the early 
graveyard crosses of Ireland, has been erected 
“to the precious memory” of the late Major 
H. W. Paget and his son. It is about 9 ft. in 
height, of Sicilian marble, and is covered with a 
great variety of knot-work and interlacings. 
In the centre of the cross is a well-executed bas- 
relief of Christ and Mary in the garden, after the 
Resurrection, at the moment when (“she sup- 
posing him to be the gardener”) he said unto 
her, “ Mary!” and she turns, and exclaims, 
“ Rabboni.” The arms of the cross are filled 
with oak-leaves, acorns, and lilies. It should be 
looked for when visiting the cemetery. A stroll 
there, we may add, is seldom taken without 
advantage. To say nothing of the assertion 
that a grave, wherever found, preaches a pithy 


stands an almost unique example, still, happily, 
intact, presenting, in the grave simplicity of its 
olden characteristics, a monumental protest 
against the corruption of taste, the generally 
secular style in sacred buildings, and the pre- 
ference for the sumptuous rather than the nobly 
beautiful, deplorably manifest at the Papal 
metropolis, and more or less so throughout those 
provinces still left under her sway. 

Casamari takes its name from the villa of 
Caius Marius, whose ruins, consisting of reticu- 
lated masonry, arcades and columns of Pzestan 
Doric, remained conspicuous on that spot till the 
earlier years of the last century. An ancient 
Roman bridge of one arch crosses a narrow 
stream, the Amaseno, close to the cloisteral 
enclosure; and an aqueduct, supposed to be 
Roman, still exists in several arcades, supplying 
water to its inmates. Amongst those classic 











sermon to the soul; or the fact that every dozen 


steps show a name that has been heard of and | 


ruins arose, in the year 1005, a hermitage, in- 


elected to preside, not as formerly, for life, but 
for eight years. In 1705, Cardinal Albani re- 
moved the Cistercian community, now dwindled 
to only eight individuals, and invited the Trap- 
pists to succeed them. ‘Thus did these cloisters 
for the third time receive a new appropriation, 
becoming the only Trappist monastery in these 
states, under a superior elected for life. That 
reformed Cistercian order continued to flourish 
here till, at the close of the last century, the 
storm of revolution burst over these cloisters 
with the usual disastrous results. In 1799, six of 
the community were murdered by the French 
troops on their march from Naples; then were 
all portable valuables seized and carried away ; 
the contents of the library dispersed ; oil-casks 
and wine-barrels tapped and left leaking ; sacred 
vessels robbed ; the altar-tabernacle broken open, 
and all this by soldiers who had been courteously 
received and hospitably entertained for three days 
by their victims! Finally, in 1811, the monas- 


| habited by four priests,—who had retired from the 


recalls a carecr; there may now often be seen, | neighbouring town of Veroli, to lead a life then 
amongst the mass of ugliness around, “ the | deemed the summit of Christian perfection,—and 
stone-quarry above ground,’’—a work of art, or, | here built a chapel, dedicated to SS. John and 
at any rate, an approach to it. ' Paul, two canonized members of the Orsini 

At a very short distance from the Cross,— | family. After about thirty years, several, from 
on which, by the way, the name of the sculptor | the ranks both of laity and clergy, joined, and 
does not appear,—a triangular marble pedestal | placed themselves under direction of these 
the work of Mr. Noble, has been recently set | hermit priests, the fame of whose sanctity 
up in memory of Lieutenant-General Fiddes | had now become widely spread; and in the 
and Lieutenant George Pauli, and which bears | sequel was formed a community, bound to the | 
three medallion heads, very well executed, es- | usual vows under areligious rule borrowed from 
pecially that of Lieutenant Pauli. The form of| the Benedictine: the black habit of that more | 
the upper part of the monument, a lengthened | ancient order was assumed: a “ prior-abbot” | 
finial, is less pleasing. Some lovely flowers fillthe | was appointed by the superior of the nearest | 
front area, and show continuing care. Coming | Benedictine monastery (at Sora, within the | 
to this pedestal (the tombs of Rendel, Catherine | Neapolitan frontier); and the monks of Casa- | 
Hayes, and others noteworthy, close by), the/ mari were Benedictines before they became Cis- | 
monument of Catherine, Duchess Dowager of} tercians. In 1045 the primitive church, raised | 
Leeds, not a new one, will be seen literally | by the first hermits, was enlarged, with embel- | 
shrouded with a lovely mass of jessamine and | lishments, windows of stained glass, and a tower | 
clematis. A small marble cross to Harold | supplied with eight bells. But soon followed the | 
d’Doigne Hearsay, five months old, put up only | usual vicissitudes,—that phase of monastic his- | 
a few weeks ago, has in low relief, on the upper | tory, sooner or later, supervening in the annals of | 
part, the figure of an angel bearing up a child, | almost all such institutions,—the pericd of decline | 
and on the foot of the cross the representation of|and disorders. In 1149, Pope Eugenius III, 
a too large lily in bloom. The figures show | when visiting these cloisters, found them all but | 
good feeling. | deserted, and partly in ruin; the few monks | 

The most important, however, of the later) still on the premises no longer living in obser- | 
monuments, as involving the exercise of a higher | vance of their rule. Wisely, therefore, did that | 
art, is one, still in the same part of the ground, | pontiff determine to eradicate and reform; and | 
erected in memory of the Gardner family. This | well did he choose such an energetic agent as 
was designed by Mr. Alfred Beaumont, architect, | St. Bernard for the task of re-organizing another 
and executed by Messrs. Purves & Norton, suc- | community here, under an abbot appointed by 
cessors to poor John Thomas, the sculptor. It | the holy man himself, after the expulsion of those 
includes two life-size figures of angels in Sicilian | unworthy subjects. Within a few years after- 
marble: one a veiled figure extinguishing a | wards, namely, in 1181, these cloisters contained 
torch, intended, perhaps, to typify Death; the|a family of more than 3CO monks, under the 
other bearing a palm-branch, and with upraised | government of an abbot, John, fourth of that 
hand pointing to the dove that surmounts the | name, who was sent as legate by Innocent III. 
whole composition, suggesting Immortality. The | to the kings of France and England; and in 
pedestal, richly ornamented, is of polished red | 1217 a new church (the still extant edifice), sur- 
granite and white marble. It is to be regretted | passing the older in magnificence, was conse- 
that a little more room was not given to this| crated by Pope Honorius III., all the cardinals 
work. Every inch of ground here, however, is| and Roman Curia assisting, and entertained at 
being rendered available :— | the monastery, upon whose premises more than 
1,000 horses were stalled during this illustrious 
} ‘ f | visitation. At later periods imperial guests, 
If, as we firmly believe, nothing dies but some- | Frederick II. and his empress, also partook of 





** How populous ! how vital is the grave !”’ 


thing mourns, what an amount of sorrow and 
anguish does this densely packed “ God’s Acre” 
represent! You may see the very tears on many 
of the tombstones. On one a father exclaims, 


“My poor child!” and on another, the loving! 


parents of a darling born on the 24th of June, 
and too soon removed, sigh out,— 


** Dear Mideummer Day rose-bud.” 
But patience, ye who weep! patience for a 
short, short time,— 


** And Death, that swallows al), shall be 
Swallow’d himself in Victory!” 








THE CISTERCIAN MONASTERY OF 
CASAMARI. 
One of the most ancient and interesting sanc- 
tuaries in the Roman states, which was mal- 
treated on a late occasion, though within the 


guaranteed territory of the Church, is the Cister- | 


cian, or, rather, Trappist, monastery of Casamari, 
within a few hours’ expedition, on foot or horse- 
back, from Frosinone, and but two miles distant 
from the Neapolitan frontier. Little known and 
still less visited by the tourist, this cloisteral 
home well deserves the attention of those to 
whom sacred architecture or monastic story is 
interesting ; and amidst the well-nigh total ex- 
tinction of all art informed by the Medizval 
Spirit in the district of Rome, such a monastery 


hospitality here, and all the family of the 
Hohenstaufen were, on this occasion, 1221, in- 
scribed among “ spiritual children of Casamari.” 
But days of trial ensued : in 1406 the monks had 
to fly before the invading troops of Ladislaus, 
|the profligate Neopolitan king; and in 1417 
| one Jacopo Caldoro encamped on the premises, 
| fortified their buildings, sustained here a 
| siege and was eventually put to flight, not 
perhaps without damage to the edifice, by 
another leader, the head of the Sforza family. 
Soon afterwards, the community having be- 
come insignificant, and the property in greater 
part usurped by seculars, the rest ill-adminis- 
tered, Pope Martin V. determined to place 
both the monastery and its abbatial govern- 
ment in commendam; and the first abbot com- 
mendator, no longer bound to residence, was 
that Pope’s nephew, Cardinal Colonna. In 1463, 
Pius IJ. restored the property to its former 
administrators ; but in 1472 their abbot volun- 
| tarily resigned it to Sixtus IV., in lieu of an 
| income of 300 gold florins perannum. So rapidly 
| did the establishment thenceforth decline, that, 
| in 1503, a prior and one monk were the sole 
| inmates left in these buildings. The cloisteral 
|abbacy for a time maintained, even while the 
economic government was exercised by another 
non-resident superior, was finally suppressed, 
| giving place to the humbler office of a priorate ; 


| but in 1663 was restored the ancient dignity of 








; abbot; and its thirtieth representative was 


tery was suppressed by the French Government ; 
its premises let to private families; and its 
library transferred to the next town, Veroli. 
But three years subsequently a decree of 
Pius VII. restored Casamari to Trappist Cister- 
cians; and, in 1850, Pius IX. re-endowed it with 
all its property, hitherto held in commendan 
within the Roman states, under the sole obliga- 
tion of an annual subvention, 1,200 scudi, to the 
chapter of St. Maria Maggiore. During late 
years the monastic family here has averaged 
forty, including novices and lay brothers. Seve- 
ral efforts have been made, but in vain, to re- 
obtain for their archives a voluminous parchment 
code, now in the Vatican library, containing all 
the registered privileges, deeds, and titles of the 
monastic property, &c.; the whole compiled and 
brought to a close in 1490, by one of the indus- 
trious brethren here an inmate. In part, but not 
without many deficiencies, the dispersed library 
has been restored; but the archives are for ever 
lost. During the revolution of 1848-9, this com- 
munity remained exempt from all serious dis- 
turbances ; but the last outrage suffered, at the 
hands of regular troops fighting under the ban- 
ners of a Catholic government, was, if less san- 
guinary, not less violent, than any other to which 
these cloisters have been subjected in the stormy 
ast. 
. Casamari does not stand amidst scenes of wild 
grandeur or romantic solitude, but presents a 
pleasing aspect. Its ample buildings seem the 
home of peace and modest prosperity ; while the 
olden dignity of the church and cloisters adds 
the religious character to an exterior insignifi- 
cant in its more modern features. Just before 
reaching its outer gate, we cross the ancient one- 
arched bridge (over a narrow stream), of good 
masonry, and the aqueduct, with arcades, irre- 
gular in form and unlike those of the ancient 
Romans, though ascribed to their work. Before 
reaching the inhabited and restored portion, 
we pass through two quadrangles of the 
ancient buildings, one wing bearing marks 
of fire on its roofless structure; another 
now serving as a granary. The outer porch 
is Gothic, with good details ; above its archway 
rising an attic (once the quarters cf the cellarer 
and porter) adorned by an arcade-course. Hence 
through the round-arched gateway, we have a 
view of acute arches receding beyond with fine 
perspective effect. The church, opening on an 
inner quadrangle, has an atrium, with a central 
arch, rounded, and lateral ones, acute in form, 
fine mouldings and symbolic reliefs on the tym- 
panum of its doorway. The modern monastic 
buildings are in a style utterly insignificant, and 
without character. Arriving with a fellow- 
traveller, we had to wait a while and parley with 
the lay brother who received us, and had first to 
communicate with the abbot, before bringing 
word that we should be very welcome to remain 
till the next day,—a preliminary not usual in the 
arrangements of monastic hospitalities, but here 
necessitated by exceptional, and (particularly at 
the time of our visit) distressful circumstances ; 
notwithstanding which the attentions shown us 
were all that could be desired. We found acom. 
munity consisting of forty religious, four being 
novices,—who, in strict observance of their rule, 
lead a life dedicated to studies and devotions. 
Their food is exclusively meagre, excepting for 
some part of the winter-season. They rise for 
office in choir at two after midnight. Their 
novitiate lasts for a year at least, or longer ac- 
cording to the judgment of the superior; and 
during that period of probation, are made all the 
requisite studies, — rhetoric, philosophy, and 
theology. The fathers hear the confessions of 
seculars, and preach at least one short sermon 
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every Sunday morning. The earliest daily mass | implements, is traversed by another massive 
begins at 4} a.m.; and one service every evening | arcade, passing through the centre of this 
is the office of Complines, with the Salve Regina, | building, obviously of the same period, but 
sung to solemn music. a in details of architecture from the 
After making acquaintance with the “Master | other portion. The structures seem to have 
of Novices,” "¢ ae — of welcome, we | suffered by the action of fire ; and the church’s 
were presented to the Father Abbot, a little; belfry, one of the best external features, 
fragile-looking old man, who received us with | has been reduced in height, and deprived of its 
courtesy ; answering all questions with readi- | spire, by lightning. 
ness, asking no questions of us, his guests, | 
and most obligingly conducting us over the 
principal portions of the premises — cloisters, | 
chapter-house, and church. The cloisters are a 
SS ae by sore of the _ _ SCOTLAND. 
vailing, though less in these provinces than else- rie as ‘ 
where, in the thirteenth century; not, indeed, R THE — “it. serge fred mad on of 
with the richly-elaborate details of the Ostian Pe seat pi mage tak ny f th lsg —— 
St. Paul’s, or the Lateran cloisters, but more Loch of Setale ie peisialam seliietiersiclien 
severe in simplicity, with triple arcades sup- of Moray at a remote period ; its being owned by 


ported by light colonnettes, spiral or fluted, | ; 

single or coupled; a character of massiveness | rane + Fe ee nth i a ue 

and gloom, a twilight solemnity distinguishing | ps ont eaters ee a ay aft ° rk we 

this enclosure. The chapter-house has still |0» DO”© Proprictors to wiom } eee ae 
|longed, and a period of 400 years between the 


more of the same severe and imposing religious | , , 
I = sd |two heiresses “ Black Agnes” and “ Janet,” 


aspect, -—— its interior an ample quadrangle, | : 

— . I Gea erane ©: | awaken many reflections. It has not, and never 
lighted from the cloisters by narrow acute- hand eoeele® wed tiitcan giiineien des Mie eeeie 
arched windows; divided into three naves by | ee en 


clustering columns, or rather piers, with folial | plains. And yet how many castles now in rains 
| are associated with it! 


itals, the v ili ivi i ays, | “ag , 
capitals, the vaulted ceiling divided into bays, | The new steading is built on the site of the 


with intersecting ribs. Here the monks mect Poh, ‘gine, tink. ameieheen ty: dneek aielcusene 
every evening, after vespers, for conferences or | : ‘ P - 


reading. We shall not forget the first impres- fegpemee The buildings are —e — ———- 
sions received from the church, so fortunately pe complete yr mye 7 wan “ a y a 
preserved alike from despoilers and the tasteless rca aia vipers "a are, rd rect ry 
efforts of pseudo-restoration, so harmonious in he Penwe src podergs ae — ya b oe 
its simplicity, its general expression of repose, | and the inclosed pee sas a oe ny p> ° 
and the grace of its forms. A cruciform edifice, it | cattle-sheds, with poner Cae... on ” 
has the central nave and two aisles, transepts and steading proper ; bat besides, on the south-west 
apsidal choir beyond an isolated high altar; the — = = cart oe dawg. See - 
vaulting groined, and in several bays. The ront poultry and boiler house. alee 


nave and aisles are divided by fourteen acute chows the plan :— eee 
arches with clustering columns, which rise as | 
high as the springings of the vault ; the whole | 


edifice having fifty-four windows of correspond- | =| | | 
| 
| 





NEW FARM-STEADING, WESTFIELD, 





ing style, on two stories, but all those on the ||" | ae 
lower range now closed. An attic, above the 
arcades, is quite plain, except in a series of 

pointed niches that correspond to the archways, 

presenting a feature like a very simple descrip- 

tion of triforium. The windows are of five’ 
lights, and lancet in form, except those over the | 
chief portal, in the tribune, and at the transept | 
extremities, all which are wheel windows, with | | Cs 
appropriate tracery. Ranking as a basilica, this |"— 
church measures. in its entire length, 269 palms ; peitader Or Rees era 
in that of the transepts, 150 palms; the nave, | | 
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42 palms ; the transepts, 30} palms in width; | 


| | | POULTRY. 
height of interior, 88 palms; and the whole is | | 





BOILER 
HOUSE, 


In the centre is a turnip-shed, in one end of 
which is a stone stair, closed in, leading to the 
grain-loft ; and right in front is a long wide pas- 
sage, having on each side cattle-sheds, with stone 
feeding-troughs and straw-racks. The turnips 
are wheeled along this passage from the shed at 
one end, and at the opposite end is a door into 
the straw-barn. Above the turnip and cattle 
sheds is the grain-loft, being the largest in this 
quarter, the floor having an area of about 3,700 
feet, and computed to hold upwards of 400 quar- 
ters of corn, if spread over a depth of 18 inches, 
with room to travel round the whole. The walls 
and floor are supported on cast-iron pillars, simi- 
lar to those of cart-shed, and cast-iron beams, 
which have the appearance of stone lintels. The 
loft is covered by a single roof, 39 feet wide, and 
which, notwithstanding its great span, and the 
baulks being some 3} feet above the walls, is 
formed of common couples, and shows how, by 
a judicious use of light timber, great strength 
|may be gained. The loft is well lighted and 
| ventilated, having sky-lights in roofs, and on 
/each side ten large hinged windows, covered 
outside with iron wire netting. It has conve- 
| nient hatches in the floor for loading the carts, 
| and is entered from the front by a stone stair in 
(end of turnip-shed, and at the other end com- 
municates with the mill-loft by a strong wooden 
foot-bridge, resting only on the walls on each 
side of straw-barn. 
| On the opposite side of the road, and fronting 
|the turnip-shed, is the poultry-house, having 
boiler-house at one end. The pigs’ houses 
| occupy the corner opposite. The poultry-house 
| is 30 fect by 18 feet, divided into two separate 
houses, with tiers of nesting-places, and roosts 
formed in the walls, and having yards in the 
front enclosed with ornamental railing, covered 
‘over with a flat zinc roof. Out of and rising 
| above the slate-covered roof of the poultry-house, 
rises the pigeon-house, 9 feet square, built with 
| white stone pillars at the corners, and panelled, 
'as it were, with red bricks. It has a projecting 
zinc-covered, bell-shaped roof, with moulded 
beams under the projection and pendants at the 
corners, and a gilded ball and vane at the apex 
of roof. 
| On the N.E. side, fronting the garden and 
mansion house, is the groom’s stable, a private 
store with shelves, &c., cow-byre for ten cows, 
with stone troughs and feeding-passage in front, 
and turnip-shed at the angle of the square. In 
| one end of, and separated by a pavement parti- 
tion breast-high, are the calves’ cribs, each 
| closed in by a gate. At the back, and on the 
N.E. side of thrashing-mill, is another cow-byre 
| for eight cows, similarly constructed and fitted 





} 


built in native stone, of a pleasing yellowish- | 


| up to the others ; and between it and the grieve’s 
grey tint. The only objects decidedly out of ' store, where we started, is the straw-barn, 46 feet 
keeping are the high altar and its canopied| Beginning at the back end on south-west of by 20 feet, communicating at one end with the 
baldacchino, in the sumptuous modern Italian thrashing-mill, is the grieve’s store, fitted with | feeding-passages of byres, in the centre, with 
style, richly inlaid with coloured marbles,—a | pegs, shelves, and hooks; then the hay-house, | passage of cattle-sheds, and at other end with 
novelty due to the Cardinal Albani, who was with a high door for putting in the hay, and/| farm stable. Jutting into the stack-yard is the 
abbot-commendator, and a liberal benefactor | communicating with the stable inside. Passing | thrashing-mill, 48 feet by 24 feet, with a circular 
of Casamari in the early years of the last | outside a loose box and the harness-room, and | saw and bench on one side, and the engine and 
century. Besides that altar there are six others, | turning the corner, we have the farm stable | coal-shed on the other. The loaded carts from 


in lateral chapels off the transepts; but none wing, 125 feet long, including harness-room at 
are in the body of the church, which, therefore, | the angle, which is fitted up for eleven horses. 
gains in simplicity and breadth of effect. From | It contains, also, men’s sleeping-room, with large 
its nave the sanctuary is divided by iron screen- | glazed windows for overlooking the horses, and 


work, in style suitable to that Medizeval archi- | 
tecture—a judicious improvement, substituted 
by the present abbot for the tasteless cancella 
erected here in the seventeenth century. The 
abbot mentioned several other improvements 
he had projected, as the introduction of stained 
glass in the windows, and the reopening of those 
long since built up; but adverse circumstances 
had frustrated all these good intentions. 

In the afternoon we were conducted over the 
rest of the premises, by the “ Master of Novices,” 
an intelligent and obliging padre, who was our 
companion during many hours, and sat with us 
at the dinner-table, though not to eat or drink. 
The ancient refectory and dormitory are fine ex- 
amples of the Medizeval style. A spacious hall, 
divided into two equal compartments, by seven 
massive piers, with very high stilted arches that 
support a ribbed vaulting (in the same grey stone 
as the church and cloisters), was the olden refec- 
tory, where 300 monks sat at the well-spread 
tables. This serves nowas agranary, and above 
is utilized as a hay-loft what once was the dor- 
mitory, a long low room, under a ribbed and 
vaulted roof. Another ground-floor story, under 
these two, contains the enormous square base- 
ments, in goodstone work, of the columns (or 
piers), supporting the arcades in the refectory 
above; and a different section of the same 
wing, now a magazine for garden tools and 


the manure placed in the angle opening to the 


‘front. Opposite and facing this side are the 


cart-shed and implement-house, 90 feet long. 
The shed holds fourteen carts, and the divisions 
are formed by coupled cast-iron pillars, about 6 
inches square, panelled on the sides, with 
moulded capitals, on which the stone lintels rest. 
The pillars are joined together two and two, to 
take in the thickness of the wall (2 feet) over, 
and are set on large stone blocks, to keep off the 
cartwheels. These pillars occupy little space, 
and with a light have a strong appearance, from 
being in pairs, like three H.s set one above the 
other. The tool-house at end is a roomy place, 
having a wide door running on pulleys, and a 
beam at top, with iron guide-plates at bottom, 
sunk into the sole, and openings to allow stone, 
sand, or any other impediment to drop through. 
The same description of door is used in every 
| place where barrows, carts, or cattle are in the 
| way of passing through, and are all hung on the 
inside of walls, thereby protecting them from 


never in the way when opened, nor are they 
liable, like those on hinges, to be blown about by 
the wind. 

Turning to the front of the building, which is 
160 feet long, there is, as already mentioned, the 
manure-shed, and the entrance to one of the 
large dung or cattle courts, and a smaller court. 








stackyard ascend a slight incline to the sheaf- 
loft, emptying their loads at the feeding-bench. 
The engine is a horizontal one, of ten to twelve 
horse power. The working machinery is got up 
with all the latest improvements, including 
|second fan, humbler, and corn-bruiser. The 
engine and machinery were supplied and fitted 
up by Messrs. Abernethy & Co., of Aberdeen, 
and fully sustain their well-earned reputation. 
The walls of corn-room, sheaf-loft, and straw- 
barn, are all 18 feet high: the cattle-sheds and 
grain-loft are 14 feet ; and all the other build- 
ings are 11 feet. The whole are open to the 
top of roof. 

The stables and byres are drained into the 
dung-courts : these are again drained into a large 
manure tank situate at a short distance from 
the end of cart-shed. Ventilation is effected 
by a small roof over the point of the main one of 
the stables and byres, with a few inches between 
them, similar to a small V reversed, and placed 
over a larger one also reversed. The grieve’s 
cottage stands on a knoll to the west of steading. 

The whole buildings are of substantial cha- 
racter,—the walls of Newton freestone, the 
timber Baltic: the roof is covered with Balla- 


the weather. These doors are easily moved, are | chulish slates; and the floors are laid with either 


Caithness flags, asphalte, or square stone pitch- 
ing. The roofs project at the eaves, showing 
the ends of rafters plastered between and also 
over the gables with moulded cantilevers. 

The plans and specifications were supplied by 
Mr. Petrie, architect, Elgin, under whose auspices 
the whole works have been carried through. 
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The contractors were,—for mason work, James 
Gray, Hopeman ; carpenter, John Thom, Elgin ; 
slater, Wm. Findlay, Elgin; plasterer, Robert 
Stewart, Elgin; and plumber, John Hunter, 





ENORMOUS CASTING IN SHEFFIELD. 


Messrs. J. M. Stantey & Co., of the Midland 
Works, have been casting vast blocks of metal 
for steam-hammer anvils. The fifty- or sixty-ton 
anvil, once considered to be a marvel, was fol- 
lowed by the 100-ton block ; but that has again 
given way to a 160-ton block, which has been suc- 
cessfully cast. The mould was 12 ft. square at 
the base, and 11 ft. 6 in. deep, and it was esti- 
mated that nearly 170 tons of iron would be 
required to fill it. At intervals ontside the shop 
were five furnaces, which poured their molten 
contents into the chasm from six a.m. to five 
p.m. A metal rod was then thrust through the 
mass to test its perfect liquidity; and the top 
of the pit was then closed, until the metal has 


able mention. Nearly all the works shown on 
the walls had been done between the first occu- 
pation of the room,—indeed, between November 
and March. It said volumes to the credit of 
those who had done the work. He was informed 
that though they had come into large and more 
commodious premises, they were still jostled by 
the number of students, in spite of the attractions 
out of doors,—what those were he did not know,— 
perhaps amongst them was that which a too severe 
Parliament had just doomed to silence. They 
had the loan of valuable casts from Mr. Owen 
Jones, and of carvings from Mr. Morant. He 
had a good hope that a portion of the collection 
of the Architectural Museum would be on the 
walls of that school before another year had 
passed. He saw, with pleasure, that there was 
a scheme for branch schools, taught by their 
own teachers, and using their own appliances. 
The West London School of Art could not be too 
well known. There was, however, a limited 
liability for their own subscribers, which he 
hoped they would never exceed. They were 





cooled, which will probably be in about seven 

weeks. The operation of lifting the block and | 
transferring it to its destination, has been 
arranged for, and it is confidently believed will | 
be safely and speedily effected. The anvil is 
intended to be placed in the gun-manufactory of | 
Metsrs. Firth, which is close to the Midland | 
Works. The object of the casting is to secure | 
an anvil that no furce can shake. The block | 
will have to sustain the blows of a 25-ton steam- | 
hammer (Nasmyth’s), which will be employed in 

forging the 600-pounder and 300-pounder guns 

that Messrs. Frith are making for Mr. Whitworth. | 
In this forge were made some of those guns that 

are now being tried at Shoeburyness, and which | 
have stood the unprecedented test of nearly 
3,000 rounds, without giving any sign of failure. | 





WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE second annual distribution of medals and 
prizes to the successful students took place on 
Wednesday evening, at a public meeting held in 
the new gallery of the school, 204, Great Port- 
land-street, before a crowded assembly of stu- 
dents and their friends. The president of the 
school, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, was in the 
chair, and distributed the prizes. Among the | 
gentlemen immediately surrounding the chair 
were the Earl of Powis, one of the patrons; Mr. | 
Peter Graham, the treasurer; Mr. Hubert; Mr. 
Digby Wyatt ; Mr. Godwin; Mr. Joseph Clarke ; 
Mr. Macdonald Clarke, the master of the school; 
and Mr. Lomax, the hon. secretary. The 
Chairman said they had met together for the 
second time to distribute the prizes of what was 
once the Marylebone School of Art, but which 
had now grown into the West London School of 
Art,—an important change. He saw many 
familiar faces around him, but missed many 
others,—the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of 
Chichester; and as that night there was an im- | 
portant meeting of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, Mr. Redgrave, and Mr. Ro- | 
berts were likewise unable to attend. A number. 
of letters had been received from other gentlemen, | 
including Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Donald. | 
son, Mr. Harvey Lewis, M.P., the Rev. J. C.} 
Phipps, and Dr. Goulbourn. The fact was, | 
the Chairman said, they had met rather late in | 
the season, he did not know why, and he must 
welcome those he sawthere. He believed he might | 
say that he saw approaching a more material | 
connexion between the West London School of | 
Art and the Architectural Museum, and that 
there would be a sort of underground union be- | 
tween the two some day. Although there were 
not all there they could have wished, there was 
a goodly gathering, and all who were there had, 
he was sure, sharpened their tongues. All who 
took an interest in such matters knew that 
schools of art had now arrived at acrisis. There 
was a new system that had been elaborated by 
the House of Lords. Well, standing before 
them, it would be expected he should say some- 


now, he understood, to take in the S.W., N.W., 
and W. postal districts: whether they could 


/cover all the ground depended on their energy 


and the amount of support they would receive. 


| The chairman then made some remarks on our 


growing civilisation, and of realizing the beauti- 
ful in everything. There existed a necessity for 
art for the million, and it must be pure. If they 
desired to oppose mere animal luxuries, they 
must work for that end; and they could not 
strive too much. He would say, be solvent and 
be ambitious—ambitious to the skies. He might 
commend to their treasurer the solvency, and 
to their secretary the ambition. He trusted 
they would for many years stand on a most solid 
foundation. He had made a long preface to a 
short text; and he would now proceed to dis- 
tribute the well-earned honours with the appro- 
bation of the friends and relatives of the students 
who sat around them. 

The President then proceeded with the distri- 
bution: forty-nine students, having obtained the 
mark “ Excellent” in the time-drawing or second- 
grade examination, received prizes. 

Thirty-three students (including six young 
ladies), obtained the mark “ Good” in the time- 
drawing examination. 

Thirteen students obtained medals for their 
studies : the entire number of medals taken by 
them was twenty-one. 

The following students obtained the National 
Medallion, the highest distinction conferred by 
the Department of Science and Art :—Messrs. 
G. H. Ives, H. Montford, and G. 8. Murdoch; 


and honourable mention was awarded to W. F. | 


Wetten. A money prize offered by Captain 
Joliffe, M.P., for a sketch for a stained-glass 
window, was awarded to Mr. G. Porter. 

The following are entitled to prize student- 
ships, having passed four subjects in each, and 
taken medals :—H. Montford and C. 8. Gordon. 

H. Braun and F. Braun obtained prizes in the 
Society of Arts’ competition among art-work- 
men. 

Six senior students of the school have, during 
the past year, been admitted students of the 
Royal Academy. 

In distributing the prizes, the president spoke 
very highly of the abilities of Mr. Montford, and 
that gentleman was loudly applauded by his 
fellow students. 

When the distribution was over, the president 
remarked that he had no more to say to the 
students ; but to the unsuccessful, goin and win, 
whip up and crowd the room till the ventilation 


, becomes intolerable: to those who had been 


successful, he would say he only hoped they 
would be more so next year. 

Ear] Powis expressed the great delight he felt 
at the extension of the operations of the school ; 
referred to the great works of the Grecian artists 
as examples to the students; urged the necessity 
for general education; and concluded by moving 
a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

A pleasing incident occurred at this stage of 
the proceedings. A pencil, in the names of the 





thing on the subject. He would confine himself 
merely to the actual progress of the school which 
owed so much to a truly artistical and self- 
devoted man, Mr. McDonald Clarke, to whom ita 
material progress was mainly due. Without 
going further into detail, he would say that last 
year they had ten medals and two honourable 
mentions, while this year they had twenty-one 
medals and eight honourable mentions. 


national medallions, and no honourable mention ; 


while this year they had three, and one honour- 


students, was presented to Mr. Pilsbury, the 

second-master of the school ; and that gentleman, 

|in returning thanks, said the value of the gift 

| was much enhanced by the fact that he had not 

| the slightest idea that anything of the sort was 
intended. 


| Mr. Digby Wyatt, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, agreed with Lord Powis as to the neces- 


In the | sity of general education; regretted the want of 


national competition last year, they had two a library ; 


and kindly offered to place ten volumes 
of his own books at the service of the students, 
to be replaced at certain periods by others. 


Mr. Peter Graham spoke of the progress of the 
school, and mentioned several donations that 
had been received, including two from Sir Claude 
Scott, of 10 guineas each. 

Mr. G. Godwin said that however successful the 
school might be in an artistical point of view, it 
was not so financially at present. He understood 
that they received about 1201. a year, but 2501. 
would be required to secure the permanent 
success of the school. He gave some reasons 
why this aid should be forthcoming. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously ; 
and the chairman called on the meeting to give a 
hearty cheer for the committee and officers of the 
school, which was epiritedly responded to. 





THE PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Tue collection of works from the various 
local Schools of Art is still to be seen at South 
Kensington, and should be visited. In severab 
departments the works are very satisfactory : the 
least so are the specimens in that of architecture, 
several of which, selected as they are for national 
competition, are little less than childish. An 
architect amongst the judges is evidently 
needed. 








THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE. 


Tue féte and fair in the Crystal Palace in aid 
of the funds of the Dramatic College went off with 
great spirit, and must have produced a large 
amount of money. Actors and actresses worked 
most energetically all day,—an exertion the more 
remarkable considering that many of them had 
to act in their respective theatres at night. 
Every show was filled for some hours with suc- 
| cessive crowds, and again and again Mr. Toole 
| did his magic, Mr. J. Clarke explained his anti- 
| quities, Mr. Addison lectured on his Menagerie, 
/and a whole Company at “ Richardson’s Show” 
| went through a thrilling tragedy with every one 
| killed but the fiddlers. The interest of the col- 

lection in the Model of Shakspeare’s House in 
| Stratford, was greatly increased by a selection 
of scarce and curious books of the Shakspeaream 
‘era, lent by Mr. Tite, M.P. There are many 
‘other curious things in the Museum, which will 
remain for some time, and should be scen. The 
staircase to the upper rooms, by the way, is that 
which came from Dr. Johnson’s lodgings in the 

emple. 











ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue annual meeting at Warwick, commencing 
Tuesday, July 26, promises to be a good one. 
|On that day the inaugural meeting will take 
| place in the Assembly-room, at the Court-house, 
| when the Marquis Camden will introduce Lord 
Leigh as chairman. At the close of the meeting 
‘the museum will be thrown open, and a party 
will be formed to visit the Beauchamp Chapel, 
the Leycester Hospital, &c. 

July 27.—Meetings of Sections at ten a.m. 
Warwick Castle will be visited, and the Rev. C. 
H. Hartshorne will describe its architecture. 
Mr. G. Scharf will discourse upon the pictures. 
Later in the day an excursion will be made to 
Kenilworth Castle. 

July 28.—Excursion to Coventry. 
meeting. 

July 29.—Excursion to Lichfield, where Pro- 
fessor Willis will give a discourse on the cathe- 
dral. Evening mecting. 

July 30.—Meeting for papers. Excursion to 
Stratford. Conversazione in the museum. 

August 1.—Meeting for papers. Excursion. 
In the evening a meeting at the Court-house, or 
a conversazione in the museum. 

August 2.—Annual meeting and other busi- 
ness, in the Court-house, at half-past nine a.m. 
General concluding meeting. 


Evening 





COMPETITIONS. 


County Lunatic Asylum, Bodmin.—The visiting 
justices of the county of Cornwall have selected, 
in competition, the design by Messrs. Alfred 
Norman & James Hine, architects, Plmouth, 
for the proposed new building for private 
patients. 

Bell Hotel, Gloucester.—The first premium, of 
50/., has been awarded to Mr. H. James, of 
Gloucester, and the second premium, of 251., to 
Mr. C. F. Hayward, of London. Eighteen designs 
were sent in. 
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EPPING FOREST. 


Tue question of the inclosure of Epping Forest, 
of which we have already fully and more than 
once written in the Builder, has been again 
brought before the attention of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Doulton has announced that 
early next session he will move for a select com- 





ment to do their duty in this and some other 
important sanitary and social arrangements 
with alacrity and without official routine, so 
preventing the occurrence of evils which in 
years to come it will not be so eusy to remedy. 
The first settlement of the forest must be the 
chief expense; for the cost of keeping the dis- 
trict in its present wild state for the next twenty 


mittee to inquire into the whole question of | or thirty years would he very trifling. If things, 
metropolitan inclosures, with a view to keeping |on the contrary, are allowed to go on as they | prizes awarded to the successful competitors, for 
such spaces as Epping Forest in a state of|do with impunity, we shall ere long have no|the Hague Museum, in the Builder of 30th 


native wildness for the healthful recreation of 
the people. 

In the session of 1863, the select committee 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the 
forests in Essex recommended Government “ to 
make provision for securing an adequate portion 
of Epping Forest for those purposes of health 
and recreation which it has been proved to 
your committee have been from time imme- 
morial enjoyed by the inhabitants of the forest.” 
So far, however, no good has resulted from this 
recommendation; and the Government autho- 
rities seem to be looking supinely on while 
inclosure is being carried out in various direec- 
tions; thus, as each month and year passes, 
arrangements are rendered more and more diffi- 
cult and expensive. 

In connexion with this subject, Mr. F. Peel, 
who represented the Government, mentioned | 
that the vote of the House which prayed the 
Queen not to allow facilities for the inclosure, or | 





forest at all to trouble ourselves about. 





LOWER MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, 
ARDINGLY. 


Tue foundation-stone of another school, in | 


connexion with St. Nicholas College, Lancing, 
was laid, on Tuesday, the 12th, at Ardingly, a 
small village in the weald of Sussex, about three 
or four miles from the Balcombe Station of tke 
London and Brighton Railway, and about the 
same distance from the Hayward’s Heath 


| Station. The future school will overlook the 
' south of the valley of the Ouse and the viaduct 


which spans it: to the north-east the steeple of 
Lindfield Church may be seen rising up ; and on 
every side there are well-wooded eminences,— 
amongst them the “ high beech,” pre-eminent,— 


}and bosky dells, relieved by grass-lands and 


cornfields, with those rich hedgerows which dis- 


permit the sale, of Crown lands, within 15 miles | tinguish the scenery of the weald. Well we know 
of the centre of the metropolis, was carried | their wild flowers ! 


against the wish of the Government. Mr. Peel | 
said that he scarcely thought this was right, | 
considering that the Crown land was simply a/| 
right of sporting over private property in Epping 
Forest. There is a right, however, which the 
people have in connexion with these lands ; and 
although we cannot pretend to a knowledge of | 
all the possible quirks and quiddities of the 
law as to this matter, common-sense suggests 
that if the Crown authorities preserve their right 
of sporting and feeding deer on these lands, the 
lord of the manor cannot inclose or build on 
them. There is a fair and equitable privilege to 
be secured on either side ; and it would seem to 
be easy to bring this about by arbitration. It 
must not be forgotten also that the commoners 
residing within the forest have a right to wood, 
pasturage, &c., enjoyed by them from a very 
ancient date. This right will be abolished if the 
district is allowed to be divided into private 
inclosures: the poor dwellers of the forest will 
in that case be most wrongfully treated. 





Lord Granville laid the stone, and Lord 
Brougham, the Bishop of Chichester, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, and other eminent persons were 
present. The school is to be capable of accom- 
modating 1,000 boys, who will pay 131. a year 
for their board, lodging, washing, and schooling, 
and about 37. more in entrance fees and cost of 
books, &c., making it 16/. in all. From careful 
calculations it has been ascertained by the Rev. 
Mr. Woodward, the founder of these schools, 
that this 16,0001. per annum revenue from the 
boys will cover all the expenses of the school, 
including the salaries of masters. The building 
is erected by the aid of the friends of education ; 
but it is hoped that after a start of one or two 
years the institution will not only become self- 
supporting, but yield a profit which is at once 
utilized to extend the system in other parts. 

The architects of the Ardingly College are 
Messrs. Slater & Carpenter; and the builder is 
Mr. F. Cane, of Brighton. It is intended when 


complete to accommodate, as we have said, 1,000 


Some years ago the affairs of the Royal Forest boys, besides masters, chaplains, and other official 
of Dean, in Gloucestershire, had fallen into sad | persons. 


confusion: the disputes among the miners and | 
others and the officers of the Woods and Forests 
were incessant ; and claimants of various kinds 
had encroached upon and injured the oak plan- 
tations. In order to remedy the mischief, a com- 
mission of practical men was appointed to inquire 
with care into the facts of the case. Evidence of 
a varied and elaborate kind was collected, and 
persons of various classes who were concerned 
in the matter were examined. The various 
claims were taken into consideration; and 
either the money value of those parts which 
interfered with the growth of the forest was 
given, or ground in some other position under 
the management of the Woods and Forests Com- 
missioners was exchanged, as an equivalent. 
For some time the Commissioners were strongly 
opposed by the foresters; but eventually every 
one was satisfied ; and the change was acknow- | 
ledged to be of advantage to all parties. Is it | 
impossible to settle the Epping Forest matter 
in something of the same spirit? We think | 
not. The portion of the land which would! 
be especially useful for the public should be | 
determined upon without delay; and then) 
the claims which can be fairly made upon) 





The plan of the college is arranged in two 
large quadrangles. That in the front is open to 
the south. The inner quadrangle is divided 
from the outer by a lofty range of buildings, 
comprising the dining-halls, school-rooms, chapel, 
and cloister. The principal entrance is through 


CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


France.—-The Emperor has commanded a 
statue of the late King of Wurtemberg, to be 
executed in marble, and placed in one of the 
galleries at Versailles. Chateaubriand, the 
poet, is to have a statue at St. Malo, his birth- 
place. 

Brussels.—With reference to our notice of the 








| April last, we are now enabled to add that the 
| sealed envelopes of the five plans that received 
honourable mention have been opened by the 
committee, and were found to have been sent in 
| by the following architects :— Motto, “ Travail. 
| ler est vivre,” from M. Louis Radoux, at Paris ; 
* Concordié res parve: creseunt,” from Mr. Lucas 
Hermanus Eberson, of Arnheim; “ Rembrandt,’ 
from M. Charles Peigniet, of Paris ; “‘ Streben ist 
| Leben,” from Herr Heinrich Gmelin, of Carlsruhe, 
established at Bale ; and “ Orange Boven,” from 
M. Charles Demaeght, of Brussels. A model 
| of a statue of Mr. Verhaegen, the Belgian states- 
man, is now temporarily placed in the Great 
Court of the University. Geefs, the sculptor, 
was to execute it in marble, but bronze has now 
been decided on as a more durable material. 
Leyden.—The celebrated Museum of Japanese 
Curiosities, presented to the Dutch nation by 
Colonel yon Siebold, and which has hitherto 
been open to public inspection in a house in the 
Breedestraat, has been removed within the last 
few days to the new National Ethnographical 
Museum, on the Hoogewoerd. It is understood 
that the valuable collections of the lately dis- 
solved Royal Academy of Delft are to be brought 
to Leyden, and also placed in the New Museum. 
The Museum of Antiquities of this university 
has lately been enriched by a set of casts from 
the Roman bronzes found a few years ago in the 
bed of the Rhine, near Xanten, the originals of 
which are in the Royal Museum at Berlin. The 
same Museum has also just received a valuable 
contribution of Javanese antiquities, a present 
from the heirs of the late Mr. Buyskes, of 
Leyden, as well as a collection of ethnographical 
objects from New Zealand, presented by the 
| same heirs; and, finally, acollection from Dr. G. 
Wienecke, medical officer at Benkoelen, on the 
Island of Sumatra, containing many interesting 
| antiquities discovered and collected by that en- 
terprising gentleman in Sumatra and Engano. 
Vienna.—The annual meeting of German archi- 
tects will this year be held in this city, from the 
29th to the 31st of August. Upwards of 800 
architects have already signified their intention 
of attending. Fernkorn’s original quarter-size 
model of the colossal equestrian statue on 
the Burgplatz has been purchased by subscrip- 
tion by the officers of the Austrian army and 
presented to the son of the hero, the Arch- 
duke Albert of Austria. It has now found a 
place in the Weilburgh at Baden, near Vienna. 





a tower placed in the centre of this block of A curious custom is getting very prevalent here. 


buildings, dividing the dining-halls from the 
chapel. 


In the buildings on the various ether sides of 


both quadrangles are arranged the dormitories, 
day-rooms, class-rooms, and other necessary 
accommodation for the boys, and living-rooms 
and bed-rooms for the clerical junior masters and 
the chaplains. Some of the masters are placed 
in the blocks of buildings at the ends of the 
wings of the south quadrangle. The head- 
master’s house projects to the south-east in the 
extreme front of the building, and the second 
master is accommodated in the centre of the 
north side of the inner quadrangle, at the other 
end of the college. The principal kitchens and 
offices form a separate court by themselves, and 
are situate on the west side of the college. The 
dormitories are placed,as before stated, in the 
wings or sides of the two quadrangles, and are 


this property should be forthwith considered. | made to accommodate some of them fifty-two, 
If it can in justice be shown that the lord ; and others twenty boys each. 


of the manor, or any other person, has a 


| 


The dining-halla, two in number, are arranged 


Cartes de visite and other photographic repre- 
sentations of the deceased are inserted in their 
tombstones, covered with glass. 

Berlin.—The exterior of the Royal Palace has 
just received eight full-sized statues, executed in 
sandstone. “ Magnanimity” and “ Bravery,” 
both male figures, are by Schievelbein: the 
female figures are “Gentleness” and “ Libe- 
rality,” by Heidel; “Commerce” and “ Ast” 
by Fischer; and “ Industry” and “ Navigation,” 
by Stiirmer. 

_ Cologne. — A stained-glass window, which, 
when finished, will be the largest in the world, 
'is being executed here for the cathedral at 
the sole expense of the Crown Prince of 
| Prussia. Over the west entrance into the nave, 
between the two towers, there will be a window 
70 ft. in height, and this window will receive 
in gigantic proportion a representation of the 
Last Judgment. The design is from the car- 
toons of Peter von Cornelius, and was originally 
intended for the Campo Santa at Berlin, where, 


right to compensation, let that be paid; for |one over the other in the western half of the; however, it was never executed. Voss, the 


eventually, even in the course of a few years, the 
sum which might now be paid in full satisfac- 
tion of all claims, will seem trifling in com- 
parison with future worth. 

In Epping Forest we do not desire to see a 
trim and ornamental park laid out ; but simply 
that a sufficient space may be left in its present 
wild and most picturesque condition, to which 
the Londoners may easily resort, there to enjoy 
the charms of nature and the fresh pleasant air. 


great central building, extending, that is to say, 


\from the kitchens to the central tower. The 





Delays are dangerous ; and it is hoped that the | 
strong opinion expressed by the House of Com-| generally, and the windows and other features 
mons will stir those connected with the Govern- ; are to be of Scaines Hill stone. 


portion of the central building eastward of this 
tower is used for school-rooms and for the chapel, 
the former occupying the ground-floor. The 
dining-halls are each 100 ft. long by 32 ft. 
broad. 

The sides of the quadrangles, with the excep- 
tion of the centra! building, are in three stories. 


The building is in the Early Pointed style. The | 


materials to be used are red brick for the walling 





| sculptor, of this town, but practising in Rome, 
has just finished two works, which are much 
| praised. The one is Rebecca at the well: she is 
| pensively examining the bracelet just given to 
her by Abraham’s servant : her right hand rests 
‘on the pitcher. The other statue represents 
Loreley, Anglicé Lurline, and is intended for 
exhibition at the annual Fine Arts show at 
Berlin. A 
Colberg.—A statue of the late King of Prassia 
| was unveiled last week in presence of the Crown 
Prince. Palm, the bookseller, who was shot by 
the French very shortly before the Prussians 
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successfully threw off the foreign yoke, is to have | ing is heated by Haden’s patent, and lighted 
a statue at Braunau. The designs were sub-| with “ home-made” gas. At distances of from 
mitted to the ex-King of Bavaria, who decided | 80 feet to 90 feet throughout the length and 
in favour of one by Knoll, of Munich. breadth of the building, and rising from the 

Dresden.—A very large building is being | foundation to the roof, there are thick stone 
erected here, intended for representations of | walls containing iron sliding-doors, which can be 
various kinds. It is circularon plan, and is esti- | drawn out across the corridors, so that in the 
mated at about 24,0001. event of a fire breaking out in any particular 

Lisbon.—Five premiums, of which the highest | ward, all communication with the rest of the 
is 11,100 francs, and the lowest 2,755 francs, are | asylum may at once be effectually intercepted. 
offered for the best designs for a monument and; Other precautions against accident have been 
statue to be erected at Lisbon in memory of the | adopted. In the industrial department are join- 
Emperor Dom Pedro IV. No doubt, the Portu-| ers’, tailors’, and shoemakers’ shops. The 
guese embassy in London would give further | laundry, farm-offices, and gas-works are situate 
information. |a short distance from the main building. The 
| whole of the work is intended to be performed 
. Ns 4 | by the patients. The accommodation is calcu- 

FROM SCOTLAND. | lated for about 350 patients. 

Elgin.—Mr. Hutton, of Glasgow, proposes to} Lerwick (Shetland).—An episcopal church of 
erect extensive chemical works in the immediate | modest dimensions has been erected here, and 
vicinity of Elgin. A site for the manufactory | consecrated by the Bishop at Aberdeen. The 
has been spoken of at the south-eastern ex-|Cfiurch of St. Magnus has been built from de- 
tremity of the Leper Lands, near the Pinefield | signs furnished by Mr. Ellis, architect, Aberdeen. 
Nurseries. | It is a building in the First Pointed style, con- 











The Thames is too much polluted ; besides that 
for a wide district it is too remote; and, where 
accessible, there are no reserves for dressing or 
undressing. Certainly baths have multiplied in 
all quarters of the metropolis ; but there is no 
space for the practice of swimming like the 
Serpentine, where the feat from Cestos to 
Abydos might be equalled. 

This is a municipal and almost a national 
question: every boy ought to know how to save 
himself if submerged by accident ; besides that 
for health and cleanly habitudes, an opportunity 
to bathe should be given wherever it is prac- 
ticable. The hours of license—from six to eight 
a.m. and seven to nine p.m.—could interfere with 
no use or right of promenaders, “ad pied ou d@ 
cheval.” Might not the Commissioners dedi- 
cate a little further expense to an increased 
supply of water from the fountains? It ought 
also to be suggested, that ifthe engines are to be 
worked for twelve hours daily, the one solitary 
and overworked engineer should have an apart- 
ment either on the spot, or in one of the nume- 
rous lodges and lie-byes in the Park. 


St. Andrews.—The foundation stone of a new | 
United Presbyterian church has been laid here. | 

Perth. — The cofferdam to be used at the 
Dundee railway bridge is nearly completed. | 
The bridge itself is in a forward state. The iron | 
girders have been painted of a light-blue colour ; 
and the flooring, railing, and foot-path are nearly | 
completed. 

Montrose.—The new building for the Royal | 
Bank of Scotland is now nearly finished, and has 
been opened for business. The building is three | 
stories in height. The whole of the windows in 
front have moulded architraves of various forms 
on the different floors. Those of the upper floor | 
have, in the centre, columns with carved capi- | 
tals. Moulded stringcourses go the whole length | 
of the building, at the level of the window-sills, | 
with conventional carved frieze courses below. | 
The whole is surmounted with a stone cornice, 
with cantilevers and large pateras between each. 
The stone for the front is from one of the Fife 
quarries. The building, which is in the High- 
street, was designed and carried out by Messrs. | 
Peddie & Kinnear, of Edinburgh. The contrac- 
tors were Messrs. Balfour, Hird, Middleton & Son, | 
Lindsay, and Millar; and under the inspector- 
ship of Mr. Clunis the building has been finished. | 
The same architects are executing at present, at | 
Sunnyside, a mansionhouse for Mr. T. B. Paton. | 
The building is Italian in style. 

Aberdeen.—During the recent sojourn of the | 
Court at Balmoral, the movement set a-going in 
the city and county of Aberdeen to erect a} 
statue of the Queen in the city, is said to have | 
been brought under the notice of her Majesty, | 
who expressed her satisfaction with the proposal, 
the more especially as it had originated with the 
working classes. We understand, also, that her 
Majesty signified her willingness to give the 
sculptor a sitting when she revisits Balmoral | 
during the autumn. | 

Inverness.—The inverness district lunatic asy- | 


lum was formally opened on the 18th of May, | 


and is now in regular use. The building has | 
been in progress for several years. The plan | 
was prepared by Mr. Mathews, Aberdeen, and | 
the details, having reference to the health of the | 
patients and the special arrangements required | 
in such institutions, were carried out under the 
supervision of the medical officer. The asylum 
occupies a conspicuous situation, on the eastern 
shoulder of Dunean, between that hill and Craig 
Phadraig, on what is called the Leachkin. The 
asylum has a frontage of about 600 feet. Towards 
the town the appearance is tame and monotonous; 
but at the back two wings project boldly, the 
towers are better seen, and the outline is more 
broken. The principal entrance is at the back, 
so as to avoid exciting the inmates by arrivals 
and departures. The centre block contains the 
kitchen and offices connected therewith, the 
apartments of the various officers and domestic 
servants, and the dining and recreation halls 
and chapel. To the left, or east, of this is situate 
the females’ convalescent ward; and further to 
the left, at right angles, are the rooms to be 
appropriated by and by to the worst class of 
cases. Beyond it, again, is the female infirmary. 
The western half of the building is arranged in 
precisely the same manner, and set apart for the 


|isone. There can be no bridge to spoil this our 





male portion of the inmates. The hospitals, or 
infirmaries, are thus separated from the rest of 
the building : so that, in the event of an epide- 
mic, the inmates can be completely shut off from 
the other patients. Each hospital has a small 
airing yard attached, and is fitted up for the 





accommodation of twenty patients. The build. 


We sin eems come go 


sisting of nave and chancel, with a bell-turret 
near the junction, carrying a small bell. The 
church is seated for about 250. The principal 
features internally are the chancel arch and the 
elevation of the altar, which stands upon a foot- 








MALVERN. 
Tuer furniture of the Priory Church has just 


| pace reached by seven steps from the floor of the | received an addition, in a new pulpit, reading- 





nave. There is an organ, presented by Mrs.|desk, lectern, and a pair of communion 
Forbes, of Boyndlie. This stands under an |chairs. The whole are constructed of oak, and 
arch on the south side of the chancel, which also | the cost will not fall far short of 5001. The 
gives entrance to the vestry. The east and west | whole were designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, and 
windows are both rose windows, the former being | have been executed by Messrs. Wood & Son, of 
filled with stained glass. The church stands on | Worcester. The pulpit is in plan a semi- 
a considerable piece of land given by Major | quadrangle, with the three sides of an octagon 
Cameron. |jutting from the whole side or front. It is 
ee /moulded and panelled, each panel having a 
" " aeration carved centre on a diaper ground, terminating 
FERRY ACROSS THE SERPENTINE. |at the upper end with carved foliage. The in- 
BrroreE the foot-bridge spanned the waters of | terior of the pulpit is reached by the aid of a 
St. James’s Park, in the line between Marl- | Staircase, which winds round the south-west of 
borough House and Queen’s-square,a ferry-boat,|the four piers that support the towcr of the 
plied by an old tar, afforded great accommoda-j|church. Mr. Boulton, of Worcester, executed 
tion to men of business and wayfarers between | the carving. 
Pajl-Mall and Westminster; over which way | A meeting has been held in the Malvern 
there is now a continuous intercourse. | Link Working Men’s Club-room, for the purpose 
Since the Exhibition of 1862, and the dis-|of considering a project for erecting suitable 
missal of the St. James’s boats, another ferry, at | buildings, in conjunction with the above club, 
one penny a head, has been established across | for the more complete accommodation of the 
the Serpentine, on a line between Prince’s-gate | working men of the district; in fact, a kind 


and Hyde Park Gardens, which appears to be | of boarding-house, under the Limited Liability 








‘as yet little known, although there are always| Act. The building will cost about 6501. The 


six boats in waiting, some of them for rowing | club-room will be 48 ft. by 24 ft., underneath 


parties; but there is no notice-board of the | which will be a dormitory for twenty beds, and 
ferry! There are great numbers who traverse | lower down a dining or eating-room. Rooms for 
the park, from Prince’s-gate towards Hyde Park | a porter and his wife will also be provided, in 
Gardens, and for them this would give a short addition to a pantry, wherein the working men 
cut of half a mile, besides the solace of a varied |can deposit their purchases. An appropriate 
and pleasing rest. | resolution was adopted, and a committee ap- 
In order to establish the ferry, and to com- | pointed to carry out the object in view. 
pensate the boatmen, so as to insure regularity 
of service, it should be made known that there 





3 ; UTILISATION OF TOWN SEWAGE. 
only London lake, or mar a pleasing picture. 


The plying skiffs would give it animation; and| A HOPEFUL experiment is about to be made at 
sailing parties over the sunny expanse would, Aldershott, by Mr. Blackburn, of Aberdeenshire, 
also add a pleasing effect to the scene. in the utilisation of sewage. 160 acres of gra- 

The condition of the waters, it is true, is not | dually sloping heath below the level of the camp 
what it ought to be, if a proper supply of fresh | have been allotted to him, and on to this farm 
were drawn from the head of the Serpentine ; | some 700 tons a day of the drainage of the two 
but, before that can be done, alterations must | camps will be delivered. The land is now being 
be made, both in the pumps and their adjust- | torn up by heavy ploughs and teams, 18 in., by 
ment. At present, the adaptation is, to draw | 20 in.deep. A furrow, 10in.to 12 in. deep is turned, 
from one tank, which receives both the fresh | and the subsoil is stirred 8 in. deeper by a sub- 
spring water from the well, and the reflux water, | soil plough. The whole of the ferruginous pan, 
as returned from the festering Serpentine it-| as it were, of concrete, which has hitherto held 
self! water after rain upon the surface of the sandy 

The quantity drawn from the well every hour | heath is being broken up, and the drainage of 
is 10,400 gallons, and the quantity from the | the land is being thus effected. When a certain 
reflux of the lake is 27,300 gallons! but by /|tilth has been provided, and the scanty growth 
alteration in the pumps and application of|of ling which naturally covers the land has dis- 
proper mechanism, fully that quantity—that | appeared, the land is levelled and sown with 
is, 37,700 gallons hourly—might be obtained, it | Italian rye-grass. Pumps worked by a 12-horse 
is assented, from the well alone. The pumps are} power engine will receive the sewage; and, 
not, however, worked daily for so many hours as | arranged as to direction of their thrust, and as 
they might be. Alterations might be made in| to size of pipes, &., so as to avoid friction as 
the winter months, without interfering with the | much as possible, they will drive this sewage 
sanitary influence of the present supply ; and/|through underground piping to a hydrant in 
then for the improvement of the waters, as used | every 5 acres of land. Surface pipes will then 
by the multitude for bathing, what a boon it | conduct it to stations in every 1°25 acre, and 
would be to those who resort thither, and | thence a man will distrivute 200 or 300 tons per 
can go no farther to enjoy a swim. Although | acre evenly every day by hose. Some few acres 
the water is not quite so green and weedy as it|of land have been already sown, and 60 or 
used to be, it certainly offers little inducement | 70 acres have been already subsoiled : some por- 
for the increase of bathers; and it is surely a|tion of the expenditure on buildings has been 
matter of moment to Government that this enor- | already incurred ; but nothing can be done until 
mous population, which is already bereft of its | the stream is delivered on the land. Mr. Black- 
fluvial resorts on the Thames banks, should have | burn’s experiment is one both of agricultural and 
some opportunity of lustration afforded them. | of social interest, 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL TRIP IN ALGERIA. 


THE coming season is the usual one for holiday 
tours; but as there are doubtless some amongst 
your readers who find it difficult to leave home 
in summer, permit me to suggest, that were a 
few to substitute winter trips to Algeria, they 
might greatly extend our knowledge of Saracenic 
art. The present disturbances will doubtless 
soon pass over, and in ordinary times travelling 
there is safe and agreeable enough. 

Tlemcen, near the western frontier of that 
country, just now presents peculiar facilities for 
the study of architecture. For centuries the 
capital of the kingdom of Mogreb-el-Aksa, few 
cities contain more striking proofs of former 
greatness. Much has been destroyed, but much 
also still remains, though rapidly passing away 
before the changes effected by the French admi- 
nistration, in carrying out what seems to be the 
darling object of the French official, namely, to 
make every colonial city a miniature copy of Paris. 

When the city of Fez becomes accessible to 
the tourist, perhaps it may offer a yet wider field 
for study; but there the mosques are still a 
closed book to us; and of the few Europeans 
who have visited the sultan’s reception-rooms, 
none seem to have had sufficient architectural 
taste to give the world any information as to 
their artistic merits; whilst the Palace of 
Mekines, perhaps the rival of the Alhambra, is 
known only as yet by name. Still, whatever 
the unknown future may open to us in coming 
years, it is to be hoped that the present will not 
pass away without our making use of the oppor- 
tunities ‘now offered. A large portion of the 
antiquities of Tlemcen have already been de- 
stroyed ; others will soon follow; whilst the | 





The historical development of the Saracenic 
style was probably much the same. Beginning 
in a country in which large timber is almost un- 
known and hard stone little used, the rough 
edifice of concrete and mortar gradually ad- 
vanced by the successive introduction of glazed 


to that city, but is not so noticeable in some of 
the new houses at Mazagan. 

The increasing probability of an early con- 
quest of Tunis by the Italians, and of Morocco 
by Spain, which will soon sweep those countries 
also of their relics of Medizeval greatness, renders 


tiles, wooden fretwork, marble shafts, and plaster | it not unlikely that a few years may clear the 


mouldings, to the perfection attained in the 
Alhambra of the fourteenth century. 


southern shore of the Mediterranean of al! that 
is of interest to the architect. C. D. 8. 





A Moorish mosque, like a Greek temple or a 
Medizeval church, always presents the same | 
general features, however much the decorative | 
details may vary ;—a square or oblong area, one 
half covered by a hip-shaped tile roof, resting on | 
massive rows of arches, but rarely, if ever, | 


vaulted across; and the open portion encircled | 


by a substantial arcade, with a square tower at 
one of the western angles. The form of this is 
very similar to the celebrated Geralda of Seville, 
the sides divided into two or three recessed 
panels, the first containing one or two shafted 
arches, the other a small arcade surmounted by 
carved fretwork, inlaid with glazed tiles, and 
terminating in pyramidal battlements, inclosing a 
small central turret. 

The Moorish style, like the Gothic, appears to 
present three stages of development :— 

The first, that in which the decoration is con- 
fined to plaster, in low relief. 

The second distinguished by bold circular 
pillars and interlacing arches. 

The third, in which light shafts, stalactite 
arches, and honeycomb plasterwork take the 
place of these. 

In the first we find a roof composed of small 
pieces of wood, elaborately framed together, 
resting on plain pointed or horseshoe arches, 
with square piers more or less massive, these 


mosques that are allowed to remain, being and the inner surfaces of the walls being covered 
generally renovated by French artists,—in an| with plaster decoration in low relief; but the 
elegant style, it is true,—lose all archxological | plan and design are purely utilitarian, the orna- 
value, so that should no one competent to the mentation being confined to superficial coatings 
task avail of the occasion, it is to be feared that | of stucco and paint. The mosques at Tlemcen 
all record will for ever be lost of the ruinsofone| nearly all belong to this period, and are 
of the chief seats of Saracenic learning and art. | stated to date from the twelfth century. The 
Besides the numerous mosques within the| noble Normo-Saracenic churches of Sicily may 
city, and the five massive concrete walls that | perhaps be considered as an adaptation of this 
once encircled it, about half a mile to the west, | style to the stone-work and gold mosaics of 
the traveller is shown the remains of a large | the lower empire before those changes had been 
fortified enclosure and mosque, called Mansourah, | developed which form the second stage. The 
said to have been erected by Youcef Al Mancour, | only specimen of the first-class that I have seen 
Sultan of Fez, as a permanent camp, during ain Spain is the old Synagogue at Toledo, now 
siege of seven years, which ended in the year| Sta. Maria Blanca, and in this the piers are 
1309, in the taking of the city, and its reduction | octagonal, not square. In fact, it may be 
from the capital of a powerful state to a mere | doubted if its use ever became general in that 
provincial town. Of the mosque itself only some | country: it is more probable that its introduc- 
concrete walls remain, but of the tower, nearly | tion by the conquering race into a country well 
the whole of the western side is perfect : tradi- provided with stone, and amongst a people ac- 
tion tells us that the eastern, face having been | customed to circular columns and light arcades 
built by Jews, has long since crumbled away, | of the later Roman empire, at once caused the 
leaving the work of the true believer firm and | development of the second stage. 
erect as ever. It is quite different from any} In this the massive square piers are replaced 
other yet described, being placed (instead of at by circular columns, and the heavy flat-sided 
one of the angles) in the centre of the western arcades by the elegant cusped and interlaced 
front over the principal entrance, a low semi-| arches that we see at Cordova and in the 
circular archway, surmounted by a bracketed gal-| little church of Sta. Christo de Luz, at 
lery, before a wide arcaded opening; above arethe | Toledo, the ornamention thus becoming a 
usual recessed panelling, and an elegant cusped} structural portion of the edifice. These changes 
arcade, occupying the highest story now left. were doubtless gradually adopted in Northern 
The great cemetery to the east of the city is| Africa also; but this, being a stone rather 
hardly less interesting, with its tombs and skulls; than a concrete style, soon gave place, at 
of the last eight centuries. The muscumandthe | least on the southern shores of the Mediter- 
sanctuary of Boumedine, an adjacent village, | ranean, to the third and last development. 
also contain numerous relics of past greatness. This is the elaborate style familiar to us from 
Of late years a good deal of attention has been | the Alhambra Court of the Crystal Palace. In 
devoted to Moorish ornamentation, but the study | it plaster is no longer a mere superficial coating, 
has been chiefly confined to Spanish examples, | but becomes a portion of the structure itself, in 
as these are in many cases the work of Spaniards | those many-sided stalactite arches, honeycomb 
under the Saracenic rule; or, if really Moresco,| pendants, and elaborate eaves that have so 


} 


have since been very much altered, so that they 
can hardly be taken as a fair guide to the charac- 
teristics of the style. Until I visited Barbary, 
TI never understood the structural character of 
Moorish architecture: in fact, writers seem 
hardly to have considered this branch of the sub- 
ject, or noted that this was the style in which 
concrete and plaster construction attained the 
highest development, like the arch did in the 
Gothic, or the column and lintel in Greek art. 
At Mogador, near the confines of the Great 
Desert, this system may be seen in its most 
primitive form. Complete houses of concrete 
and bamboo lath, exhibiting hardly a single 
straight line, but walls, pillars, floors, and roofs 
all presenting different varieties of curves and 
bulges. Proceeding north you find, first, the floors 
levelled and laid with glazed tiles; next, ceilings 
of bamboo and mortar replaced by elegantly 
framed woodwork; and, further on, concrete pil- 
lars give place to marble shafts with elaborately 
cusped arches and rich plaster mouldings. 


| long elicited universal admiration in the courts 
of the Spanish Alhambra. In it the plasterers’ 
|art attained the highest development the world 
| has yet seen ; brick, stone, and concrete being 
}only used to form the framework on which to 
attach the blocks of plaster. As Tlemcen, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, was 
| reduced to the rank of a mere provincial city, 
|but few specimens of this style are to be 
expected there. I, however, noticed a beautiful 





| belong either to this or the second stage, but I 
had not time for a close enough examination to 
ascertain to which they should be attributed. 
This is still the style in use in Morocco, 
though recent erections, I think, show some 
decline in taste on the Alhambra period. This 
is particularly observable in the small palace at 
Saffi, erected about the close of the last century, 
and in a little pavilion nea» Mogador, intended 
as a resting-place for the Sultan during his visits 





little mosque in the Place St. Michel, now used | 
}as a school. Some portions of the Great Mosque | 





CASTELL DINAS BRAN. 


Ir is possible that the following brief descrip- 
tion of Castell Dinas Bran may find a place in 
your pages. It was written during a recent 
visit to the ruin; and though by no means an 
exhaustive account, it is fuller than that given 
in Murray, and touches several points, not, J 


| think, before noticed. 


This castle crowns the summit of a steep 
conical and isolated hill, which rises on the left 
bank of the Dee to 910. feet in height, between 
that river and the higher scarp of limestone 
which forms the southern edge of the Ruabon 
coal-field. About a mile north-west of the castle 
are the beautiful ruins of Vallecrucis Abbey, and 


, the more ancient pillar of Elisey. 


The castle, evidently intended to guard the 


} 7. . * 
passes of the Dee from invaders from the east, 


occupies a site which, being absolutely inaccessible 
to waggons and heavy baggage, could scarcely 
have been selected by either a Roman or Norman 
engineer. This agrees with the tradition which 
attributes this castle to the Welsh princes. 

The castle is a quadrangular inclosure, about 
400 feet east and west, by 200 feet north and 
south. On the east and south sides is a deep 
moat, cut in the slate rock, and there are traces 
of a slighter ditch on the north-west side also. 
The north side is naturally steep, and has been 
scarped by art. The south side, being that to- 
wards theriver and town of Llangollen, is further 
guarded by a second or outer ditch, up which the 
approach seems to have lain from the south-east. 

The north wall is plain. At the north-west 
angle was a tower, connected with, no doubt, 
a garderobe, in which was a passage, still to be 
traced, in the thickness of the west wall. Here 
also are traces of a ribbed vault. 

At the south-west angle are other buildings, and 
in the south wall an opening, possibly a postern. 
In the centre of this front is the kitchen tower, 
with a semicircular bow outwards, and a large 
chimney. An archway opened from this tower 
eastwards into the hall, of which apartment two 
windows remain in the south wall. 

The eastern end of the enclosure is cut off 
from the rest by a foss excavated in the rock, 
the eastern or part so isolated having been the 
lord’s strong place or keep. It is entered from 
the rest of the castle by a winding passage and 
flight of steps in the thickness of the wall, and 
below the staircase is a curious pit in the rock. 

At the north-east angle is a vaulted passage, 
' which seems to have been the principal entrance. 
In the crown of the arch are three circular holes, 
like that in a London cellar, but for what pur- 
pose it is difficult to say. They do not appear 
to have been connected with the defences, and 
light could scarcely have been wanted so near 
the gate. North of this passage are some arch 
mouldings of Decorated date, which may have 
| belonged to a chapel. 
| The ditches are dry, and water must have 
been preserved in cisterns. 

The walls are much ruinated, and most of the 
| ashlar and cut stone is gone. 
| The approach, practicable only for footmen or 
Welsh ponies, seems to have entered the outer 
fosse at the south-east angle, to have passed in 
face of the south wall some way, then to have 
made a traverse along the inner ditch, below 
the south and east walls, reaching the portal at 
the north-east angle. The banks thrown up on 
‘the exteriors or counterscarps of the southern 
| ditches seem contrived to cover the bend of the 
| traverse. G, F, . 





THE GERMAN HOSPITAL, DALSTON. 


WE give a perspective view and plans of the 
new hospital, Dalston, now in the course of 
completion, for the reception and cure of natives 
of Germany and others speaking the German 
| language. Professor Donaldson is the architect : 
| Messrs. Anson are the builders. We must 
reserve particulars for another occasion. In the 
meanwhile the plans will explain the general 
arrangement of the building, and the appro- 
| priation of the various parts of it. 
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4 
LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. | 


Ix consequence of numerous cases in which | 
tenants complain of having the rent demanded | 
of them when their houses are uninhabitable, the | 
judge of the Swansea County Court, Mr. Thomas | 
Falconer, has drawn up a note of the law affect- | 
ing both tenants and landlords, which, as it | 
seems to us, may be usefully circulated :— } 

It may not be disadvantageous to relate the | 
rules of law governing the general occupation of | 
houses, and the consequences of special contracts | 
to occupy houses on condition to keep them in a | 
state of repair, whether this obligation rests on | 
the landlord or on the tenant. 

First, it should be known, that the law does | 
not imply any warranty that a house is fit for | 
human habitation. A plaintiff agreed to let to| 
the defendant a house and garden with the use | 
of the fixtures for three years, the tenant to 
preserve the house and premises in good tenant- | 
able repair. The defendant alleged that the} 
house was let to him in order to inhabit, but | 
that when he entered to the time he left the | 
house it was not habitable—it was infested with | 
bugs (it was an unfurnished house), and that he 
quitted it and gave notice to the plaintiff. It 
was held that the law implied no contract on the 
part of the lessor that the house was in a reason- 
ably fit state for habitation, and that there is no | 
implied warranty on a lease of a house or land 
that it is fit for habitation, occupation, or culti- 
vation.—(Hart v. Windsor, 12 M. & W., 69.) 

Again, where the declaration stated that the | 
defendant let a house to the plaintiff, knowing 
at the time that it was in a state dangerous to 
occupy; knowing, also, that the plaintiff was 
ignorant of its state, and that he took it for the 


i 
| 


purpose of immediate occupation, and that he | 


believed he could immediately occupy it, and 
that the defendant never gave notice to the 
plaintiff that the house was in that state, and 
the plaintiff entered and the house fell and did 
special damage: it was held that there was no 
cause of action. It was admitted that there 
was no express or implied warranty the house 
was fit for immediate occupation; but it was 
said that because there was no positive state- 
ment made by the defendant it was not fit 
for immediate occnpation;—that because the 
defendant knew it to be in a ruinous state, 
and did not inform the plaintiff of that fact, 
therefore the defendant was liable, though he 
was not guilty of any active deceit. But it was 
consistent with the state of facts disclosed in 
the declaration that the defendant knew that 
the house was ruinous, or that the plaintiff came 
to him and asked to hire the house, and that the 
Cefendant had said he would let it, and did let 
it. The declaration did not say that the de- 
fendant made any misrepresentation, nor that he 
knew the plaintiff was acting under a delusion 
induced by the defendant’s confluct as to the 
state of the house. He might reasonably have 
thought that the plaintiff would do what other 
persons would have done in the position of the 
plaintiff, namely, make an investigation and satisfy 
himself onthe point. There was no averment of 
deceit, and there was no obligation on the de- 
fendant to make a disclosure as to the state of | 
the house.—(Keats v. The Earl of Cadogan, 
15 Jurist, 428.) And when the chimney-stack | 
of a house fell upon the house, though express | 
notice of the danger was given by the tenant to | 
his own landlord, and the landlord had been | 
requested to repair the chimneys, the landlord | 
was held not to be responsible to the tenant for 
the damage done, as a landlord is not bound to 
keep the premises in a tenantable state of repair 
during a tenancy from year to year, except under 
an express contract.—(Golt v. Gandy, 23 Law 
Journal R., 1.) He would have been responsible 
for damage done if the stack of chimneys had 
fallen on the neighbour’s house.— (Todd v. Flight, 
30 Law Journal R., 21, C.P.) 

2. If the landlord undertakes to do repairs, 
there is no implied condition that, if he fails to 
perform this part of his contract, the tenant, 
after having occupied the premises, may throw 
up his tenancy to avoid the payment of rent. 
Thus, in an agreement for the tenancy of a 
building for a term, and the landlord was to do 
the repairs. The tenant entered, and there was no 
implied condition that the tenant might quit if 
the repairs were not done. The defendants were 
yearly tenants of certain malt-offices at the rent 
of 25]. a year. They entered into possession at 
Michaelmas, and in the month of March, 1843, 





they quitted possession on the ground that they 


of malting, and they tendered the keys to the 





agent of the plaintiff. The question was, 
whether, if the landlord is bound to repair 
the premises during the tenancy, there is an 
implied condition that, should he fail in the 
performance of his contract, the tenant may 
throw up the tenancy. If the contract were 
under seal, a condition that the tenant, on the 
breach thereof, might determine the tenancy, 
could not be implied. There is no legal principle 
that an agreement by parol is to be construed 
differently in this respect from one under seal. 
Assuming there was an agreement of the land- 
lord to repair,—though none was actually proved, 
—there was no principle of law to authorise the 


‘importing into the «contract the condition cen- 


tended for.—(Surplice v. Tamworth, 7 Manning 


| & Granger, 584.) 


3. If the tenant undertakes to do repairs, and 
enters into pessession, he is not entitled to 


| determine the temancy if the landlord fails to 


make other repairs necessary for the habitation 
of the premises. “Thus, where ‘the tenant fa 
house undertakes by his agreement to keep it 


/in good repair as »when he took it, fair wear 


and tear excepted, he is mot «entitled to «pit 
on its becoming uninhabitable for want of other 
repairs during his term, and the landlord is 
under no implied obligation to do any repairs in 
such a case. The house in this case was rented 
for 30]. a year, and in consequence of age and 
natural decay, and the rotten, founderous, miry, 
and insecure state of the walls,'timber, and 
foundation, and for want of sufficient sewerage 
and draining, became -ruinous, imsecure, dan- 
gerous and unsafe, and cumfit for habitation. 
In order to keep the basement free from water, 
pumps for several hours a day were necessary, 
and it was then so wet as to be unfit for oecu- 
pation; and a surveyor stated, that if the 


defendant bad continued to occupy it, it would | 
It was held, that unless | 


have fallen down. 
there had been some fraud or improper conceal- 
ment, the contract for letting was perfectly good. 
The rule laid down by Tindal, C.J., in Izen v. 
Gorton, 5 Bingh. c. 501, was approved of,-viz., 
that when the tenant had been allowed to with- 
draw himself from the tenancy and to refuse 
payment of rent, was either when there was 
error or fraudulent misdescription of the pre- 
mises which were ‘the subject of letting, or 
where the premises had been found to be-unin- 
habitable. by the-wrengful act or default of the 
landlord ‘himself—(Arden v. Pullen, 10 M. & 


Wz, 221.) 


4. If the landlord agrees to do the repairs by 


a certain day, amd they are notexeeuted by that | 


day, the tenant may deciime to take possession. 
Thus, where an agreement was .umade by which 
the plaintiff agreed ‘to do certain work by the 


nant’ was held to apply to any solemn agree- 
ment whether under seal or not. It was held that 
as the landlord had his remedy without eject- 
ment by giving six months’ notice, but it was 
held that.as the landlord desired to have a tenant 
for a long term it would bke-an unjust conclusion. 
“We will read, said Byles, J., the word ‘ cove- 
nant’ according ‘to ‘the effect given to it in 
ancient and :modern documents from the cele- 
brated covemant for thirty pieces of silver to the 
present time” The tenant had j t given 
against him.—(Hayne v. Cummins, 4'N. R., 61 ; 
and §. C. 10 LawPimes R., 341 'N.8., Q.B.) 

6. When the Jandlord agrees to put the pre- 
mises in good tenantable repair and condition, 
and the tenant agrees to maintain and keep 
them in that state, and to deliver them up in 
such state at the expiration of the ‘tenancy, the 
landlord must first put them in repair in order to 
charge the tenant on this account. "Where the 
breach of the t was to have 
been that the tenant did not keep and deliver up 
the premises in good repair, it was held it was a 
precedent condition that the landlord should put 
them in repair, and it was not a divisible condi- 
tion, and therefore putting them im repair in 
part did not entitle the landlord to recover for a 
breach: of the agreement as'to that part.— (Neale 
v. Ratcliffe, 20 L. J., 130 Q.B.). 

‘7. If the landlord lets a house coniitionally to 
furnish it or to do certain repairs, and the tenant 
enters into the occupation of the premises before 
such acts are by the landlord, and 
the landlord fails to perform them, he (the land- 
lord) though he may sue for the use and occupa- 
tion of the premises, cannot distrain for the rent 
payable under the special contract. Thus, in an 
action of trespass, where the plaintiff had 
agreed with the agent of the landlerd to take 
the house of the defendant, and the house was 
to be furnished, and the rent was to be 1701. a 
year, the house was only finished in part, but 
| the agent said it should be completely furnished, 
without fixing any time. The plaintiff was let 
| into possession, and at’the end of a r was 
|distrained on for rent. The furniture had not 
| been sent in as promised. The tenant brought 

an action of trespass, and the question which 
was rightly put to the jury was, whether the 
|agreement to pay the rent was absolute or on 
|condition only of the furniture being sent in. 
| There was evidence to find it to be‘eonditional 
| only, and the jury so found. The distress, there- 
| fore, was not justified —(Mechelen v. Wallace, 
|7 Ad. & Ellis, 54.) 

So, again, in the case of Regmart ~. Porter, 
7 Bingh. R., 461, which was an action 6f replevin, 
| the tenant entered into the possession of the 
| premises under an agreement for a lease at 25/.a 





14th of June ensuing, namely,’that the stairs of | year'for sixty years, and the defendantegreed to 


the kitchen should be less steep, a greenhouse 
to be erected, a bath to be divided from the other 
part of the recm when the intended tenant should 
require, bells to be hung and finger-plates affixed 
to the doors as might be required bythe intend- 
ing tenant, and water to be laid’on, &c.; and in 
consideration ofthese conditions being fulfilled, 
the defendant agreed to take the house for three 
years, at an annual rent of 1301, and the 
plaintiff did not complete the whole»work neces- 
sary by the 14th é6fJune. It was ‘held, insan 
action by the landlord on an alleged breach of 
the agreement, because the defendant did not 
become ‘tenant to the plaintiff on June 24th, 
that there was a breach of a condition precedent, 
by the landlord, amd that the défendant hada 
right tostipulate for a particular day. It was a 
reasonable stipulation, as many things were to 
be done between the completion of a building 
and actually entering on it. Judgment was 
given for «the defendant.—(Tidey v. Mollett, 4 
N.R., 109; and 8.C. 10 Law Times R., 380 N.S.). 

5..A landlord may, by a parol agreement in 
writing, contract with a tenant that the tenant 
shall do repairs by a certain day, and that if 
not done he may re-enter. Thussan agreement 
was made January 21, 1863, by which it was 
contracted, that when the defendant (the in- 
tended tenant) should have executed certain re- 
pairs, and built certain rooms, the premises 
should be demised to him for thirty-five years 
from December, 1862; and such lease was to 
contain covenants to keep in repair, &c. ‘The 
repairs were to be done by June 24, 1863, and 
there was a proviso for re-entry. “The defendant 
entered and paid rent, but he didmo repairs 
the day named, that is, by June 24, 1863. 
Connoch rv. Jones, 18 L. J., 204.) The landlord 


| brought an action of ejectment, and the court 
were not in a fit state of repair for the purposes | 


sustained a verdict in his favour. Though the 


| agreement was not under seal, the word “ covye- 


| do certain repairs; but he never completed them, 
and the ‘tenant never paid rent. The tenant 
said he was ready ‘to pay what was due, pro- 
vided certain improvements ‘agreetl on were 
completed, and an allowance made ‘to him for 
the of certain repairs he himself had 
|done. It was held that a demiseat a rent cer- 
tain could mot be implied under ‘the circum- 
stances so as to entitle the landlord*to distrain. 
The question was, whether the plaintiff held as 
tenant of the defendant at a rent ‘certain ; for, 
unless he were'tenant at a rent certain, his land- 
lord had no right to distrain. Four years’ rent 
were in arrear. If an action for use and occu- 
pation had been brought, as:it»might have been, 
tthen a jury might have givena less sum than 
that reserved in the lease. The ‘distress, there- 
fore,~was not justified. 

8. If the tenant enters into possession of the 
"premises, and the repairs the landlord has agreed 
to execute are mot done, the tenant cannot 
refuse to pay forsthe oceupation of the premises 
on this account, though the landlord may not be 
entitled to recover the whole sum a on as 
rent. In'thecaseof Smith v. Eldridge, 23 Law 
Times R., 270, heard before Mr. Justice Williams, 
in Jume, 1854, there-was a signed agreement for 
a lease, but mo lease was executed. The de- 
fendants didnot themselves occupy, but under- 
let:the premises. The rentwas to be 551. until 
license ‘for :a :public-house was obtained, and 
afterwards ‘it was to be 651. The certificate of 
the lieence was ‘atlmitted «as evidence that the 
licence had'beengranted. The défendant’s case 
was, ‘that by the written : t “no rent 
‘was to be paid until the house was ‘completed ;” 


by 
(Bee | and as a sink,drain, and water-closet were in an 


incomplete state, no rent had accrued. It was 
objected that these deficiencies ought to have 
been specially pleaded. Williams, J., thought 
they might be shown in reduction of damages, 
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the action being for use and occupation. The | 12. A tenant has no equity to compel his 
jury were directed that the agreement did not landlord to expend money received from an 
preclude the plaintiff from recovering a reason- | insurance office, on account of his premises being 
able sum of money for occupation, if the defen- | burnt down, in rebuilding the premises, or to 
dant chose to occupy the premises whether the | restrain the landlord for suing for rent until the 
alterations were made or not. A verdict was | premises are rebuilt. There being in the lease 
given for 301. for the half-year. On June 3rd, it no exception as to the event of accident by fire, 











was by leave moved on the part of the defendant 
to enter a nonsuit on the ground that the ruling 
of the judge was incorrect, but the court above 
upheld his decision. The jury appear to have 
diminished the demand for the half-year [ 321. 10s. | 
by the sum of 2/. 10s. 

9. Even if the premises are destroyed by fire, | 
unless there is an exception in such an event to) 
discharge the tenant from rent, the tenancy and | 
the liability to pay rent continue. Thus in the | 
case of Izon v. Gorton, 5 Bingham, C. 50, the 
defendant was tenant from ycar to year, occu- 
pied a second floor, which during their occupa- 
tion was consumed by accidental fire. It was 
held that, notwithstanding the destruction of the | 
premises, he was liable to an action for use and 
occupation for the period which elapsed between 
the fire and the regular determination of the 
tenancy. The defendant was sued for 1091., and 
to this sum of money the plaintiff was held to be 
entitled. The rooms of the defendant had be- 
come untenantable until the plaintiff had com- 
pleted the repairs after about seven months 
interval from the time of the fire. If there had 
been an agreement in writing for a term of years 
no question could have been made but that the 
term of years continued to exist. (Baker v. 
Hottpzaffet, 4 Taun., 45.) A tenancy from year 
to year, until it is determined by notice to quit, 
is, as to its legal character and consequences, 
the same as a term for years. There was nothing 
done by the landlord to take away the con- 
tinuance of the occupation or enjoyment of the 
tenant, for it would have been unreasonable to 
hold that the landlord’s act in replacing the floor 
and repairing the walls of the defendant’s rooms | 
amounted to an eviction. If the landlord 
rebuilds and the tenant chooses to re-enter and 
continue his occupation of the new building, 
there seems nothing to prevent him, if no notice 
to quit has been given on either side; and if so, the 
obligation of each party must be reciprocal and 
the tenant must make satisfaction for the rent. 

10, But if the tenant under a covenant to re- 
pair exempts himself from a liability to rebuild, 
he will not be exempt from the payment of rent 
unless there is a covenant containing this ex- 
emption. Thus in the case of Belfour v. Weston, 
1 T. R.,310, a tenant covenanted to pay rent and 
to repair with the express exception of casual- 
ties by fire, he was held to be liable on his cove- 
nant for rent, though the premises were burnt 
down and not rebuilt by the lessor after notice. 
And in the case of Doe & Ellis v. Bedwin, 1 T. R. 
705, under powers to lease on the “ usual cove- | 
nants” it was held that even such an exception 
that the rent should cease if the premises were 
blown down, or burnt, was not a usual cove- | 
nant, and that power to lease was not well 
exercised. 

11. If the landlord is bound to repair he must 
rebuild within a reasonable time. In the case of 
Green v. Eates, 2 Q. B., 225, and 11 L. J., 63, the | 
lessor had covenanted to repair the external 
parts of the house demised. This covenant was 
held to comprise the boundary wall of an adjoin- 
ing house. The lessor was liable to repair and | 
to compensate the lessee for damages sustained | 
by him in consequence of the adjoining house 
being pulled down under the provisions of a 
local Act of Parliament. The dividing wall gave | 
way and sank, and damage was done to the 
premises demised. The landlord was liable to | 
an action for non-repair, although a reasonable | 
time has not elapsed to do them, on his direct | 
refusal to do repairs. The tenant could not, | 
however, recover as damages the rent paid by | 
him for the occupation of another house during | 
the time the demised premises were uninhabit- | 
able, or the expenses incurred in making other | 
premises fit for his habitation. In the case of 
Pindar v. Arnsley, 1 T. R., 312, the plaintiff 
sought to recover possession of some honses | 
which had been burnt down and rebuilt by the | 
landlord. The action was brought in 1767. In 
March 1763 the premises were worth nothing in | 
consequence of the fire, and the tenant had paid | 


the plaintiff at law continues to be bound to pay 
his rent. The plaintiff having covenanted to 


the position of the centre of gravity, coasequent 
on. the fall of the entire quantity of sand ints 
the lower glass. 

Beneath the clock is placed a stand or base, 
B, fig. 1, in the lower part of which are twelve 
apertures corresponding to the hours, marked 
on the dial above. In each of these is placed a 
small German silver slide, marked 1, 5, 10, &c., up 





to 12. The clock is placed in the master’s private 


pay his rent during the whole continuance of the | office, and the operation of the entire apparatus 


lease is not entitled to any suspension of the 
rent during the time which may be occupied in 
the rebuilding and restoring the premises. The 


| is as follows :—So long as the line is complete a 
'label will drop into view as the hour-hand of 
|the clock reaches each figure on the dial; but 


plaintiff, in his lease, might have provided for | the circuit cannot be kept complete unless the 


the contingency.—(Leeds v. Chatham, 1 Simons, 
146.) 

13. And lastly, in an action of covenant for 
rent by a landlord, the defendant cannot set off 
apy uncertain damages that he may be entitled 
to recover against the landlord on any of the 
covenants of the lease, though the defendant had 
actually expended the money (301.), which was 
his claim against the landlord. — (Weigall rv. 
Waters, 6 T. R., 488.) 








THE ELECTRIC TELL-TALE. 


THE accompanying engravings give an exter- 


| hour-glasses, which are shut up in locked boxes, 


|are turned regularly: thus the neglect of any 
one hour is registered by the non-descent of the 
| corresponding label. It matters not if out of 
|twenty glasses nineteen are in contact, the 
| failure of the twentieth is inevitably registered. 
| Ifthe wires are tampered with a bell is set 
| ringing in the office, until attention is attracted 
and the wires set right. 
| This electrical tell-tale is applicable to a num- 
ber of purposes. It can be used on board ship. 
| At railway-stations it can report the vigilance of 
‘outlying signal-men. In fire-engine stations, 
| breweries, factories, mills, docks, or warehouses, 
' it is likely to prove equally suitable. 


nal clevation of a very simple and ingenious tell- | 


tale, invented by A. “W. Willoughby Smith, and | 


manufactured by Mr. T. Sax, of Great Russell- 
street, Bedford-square. The principle of its 


action is simply this:--Let us suppose that in | 


different parts of a large establishment, instead 
of expensive clocks, a number of old-fashioned 
hour-glasses were placed: let us suppose, fur- 
ther, that the watchman in going his rounds 
should turn all these glasses within the hour. It 
is obvious that, if any means could be devised 
by which the turning of each giass before it was 
run out could be registered, all the purposes of 
the best watchman’s clock would be fulfilled. 
This registration is what Messrs. Smith & Sax 
effect, but the registration takes place in the 
head office of the firm, and it is a matter of im- 
possibility, in consequence, to tamper with the 
record. 

An apparatus is affixed to an ordinary clock, 
A, fig. 1, so constructed as to communicate by 








means of electricity with certain small boxes, 
one of which is shown in fig. 2, placed in differ- 








no rent from the time of the fire. They were,| ent apartments or districts of a building re- 
in fact, worth nothing. The landlord might have | quiring to be visited. The watchman is pro- 
continued to exact rent from the tenant; and! vided with a small key, by means of which he 
the question put to the jury was, whether it | sets the sand glasses each hour: by so doing he 
was not to be presumed the tenant had aban-| completes a circuit which would otherwise be 
doned the lease at the time of the fire, and the broken by the ascent of the glass from an in- 


jury so found for the defendant. | clined to a vertical position, by the change in 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chilham.—The parish church has just been 
re-opened after being restored at the expense of 
Mr. Charles Hardy, excepting the repairs to the 
roof of the middle aisle, which was done by sub- 
scription. The chancel is new, with a wing on 
each side, and a new window. The north tran- 
sept has had a new roof, while the south one has 
been repaired. A ringing-loft has also been 
added, with a gallery for the Sunday-school 
children in the belfry. The mausoleum has been 
removed, and the coffins placed in a large vault 
near the church, while a tablet is erected in the 
‘chancel. The work has been performed by 
Messrs. Myers & Co., of London. 

Chesterton.—Mr. Young, merchant, and many 
years mayor of Wisbech, on the application of 
the committee for the restoration of the church, 
has agreed to supply the timber required, at 
prime cost. The restoration of the south aisle 
is progressing. 

Pidley.—The foundation stone of the new 
church at Pidley, one of the three parishes 
attached to the Regius Professorship of Divinity 
at Cambridge, has been laid. The building is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Fawcett, of 
Cambridge, architect. 

Schuckburgh (Warwickshire).—Saint John the 
Baptist Church, Schuckburgh, has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Worcester. The church, 
which stands nearly on the site occupied by the 
former one, is built from the design of Mr. Crofts, 
of London. It is in the style of the Transition 

| Period from the Early Pointed to the Byzantine, 
| the former style being, on the exterior, conspi- 
/ cuous on the southern side, while the Byzantine 
| is recognizable in the windows of the north aisle. 
The interior of the building may be said to be 

Byzantine entirely. The chancel is lighted by 
‘an east window of three lights, immediately 
‘under which, and behind the communion table, 
|is a carved reredos of Bath stone, the pinnacles 
| at either end being ornamented with the grape- 
| vine and passion-flower. The roof of the chancel 
| is formed by groined stone arches, the interstices 
| being filled with a brown and white ground-work, 
| having the appearance of terra-cotta, but, it 
{is said, manufactured in the village. The 
| body of the church is lofty, the roof being a 
| boarded timber one, with principals springmg 
{from carved stone corbels, and bearing orna- 
mental wood bosses. The side aisles are separated 
from the body of the church by pillars and arches 
of stone and ornamental brickwork, the northern 
aisle having two-light Byzantine windows, and 
the southern aisle three- and four-light Pointed 
windows. The bell-turret, with small spire, is 
over the southern entrance-porch. 

Stogursey.—Extensive repairs and restorations 
are now in progress in the old Norman church 
of St. Andrew, in this parish, from designs of 
Mr. John Norton, of London, architect, by Mr. 
W. Brock, of Bristol, builder, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. G. Salmon, the clerk of the 
works. The repairs of the tower and spire are 
nearly completed. The latter has been recased 
and covered with lead as before, the former 
strengthened, and the old Norman windows 
opened and restored to their original dimen- 
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sions ; also the top of the tower surmounted by span of the roof is divided by iron columns over | Son, of Trowbridge. The whole cost, including 


a traceried parapet of Bath stone. A Norman} 
east window of three lights, to be filled with | 
stained glass, has been erected in the chancel, | 
and several other new windows in the nave and | 
south transept. The funds for the restoration | 
are estimated at about 4,0001. The contract for | 
warming the church has been taken by Mr. | 
Haden, of Trowbridge: the vaulted chambers | 
and all other preparatory arrangements are 
already finished. 

Yarpole (Herefordshire).—The church here has 
been enlarged northwards by the erection of a} 
new aisle, separated from the nave by an arcade 
of four bays. The shafts and arches are formed | 
in alternate courses of freestone and stone quar- | 
ried in the neighbourhood at Luston. The whole | 
of the interior ashlaring has been cleaned, re- | 
stored, and pointed; the roof opened, stained, 
and varnished, and strengthened by king-posts ; | 
the floor laid with black and red Staffordshire 
tiles; and the old boxes have given place to | 
open stalls of red deal, stained and varnished. | 
Externally, a new porch has been erected, and 
the whole church covered with Broseley tile; the 
plaster and whitewash have given place to the | 
original ashlar ; and the windows are again filled 
with tracery. The new aisle is spanned by a 
lean-to roof, and is lighted by four three-light 
windows on the north side, and by a two-light | 
window at its eastern and western terminations. | 
The present restoration of the nave has been 
effected for 1,5001. The architect was Mr. Scott; 
and the contractor Mr. Smith, of Tenbury. 

Hereford.—The foundation stone of a new 
church has been laid at Tupsley. The total cost 
of the church will be something like 2,3001., and 
the existing deficiency in the funds amounts to 
about 6001. The church has been designed by 
Mr. Kempson, of Hereford, architect, and the 
contract for its erection has been taken by Mr. 
Joseph Mason, also of Hereford. The edifice, 
which will be in the Early Decorated style of 
architecture, will accommodate a congregation 
of upwards of 500, and is to consist of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, and vestry. The 
tower at the south-west angle will be surmounted 
by a lofty spire: the building will be surrounded 
by a churchyard of ample area; and the rest of 
the site will be appropriated to the erection of 
the parsonage, and a schoolroom. 

Rhayder.—The foundation stone of a new 
church has been laid at Rhayder. The church 
is intended for the accommodation of the 
parishioners of Cwm-toy-ddwr. Mr. F. R. Kemp- 
son, of Hereford, is the architect; and Mr. J. 
Mason, also of Hereford, the builder. 

St. David’s (Pembroke).—The building com- 
mittee of the cathedral have had open tenders 
for the restoration of different portions of the 
edifice, sent in by six experienced builders. 

Leicestershire.—* Great attention now appears 
to be given to the repair of churches,” says the 
Leicester Advertiser. “The following are being 
repaired in this district :—Slawston [This church 
we have already spoken of]. Great Easton.— | 
The tower and spire of the church at this village | 
is about to be taken down and rebuilt. Mr. | 
Loveday and Messrs. Stanyon & Son are again 
the contractors. Mr. E. Christian, of London, is | 
the architect. Weston by Welland. —At this 
small village the old church, tower, and chancel | 
have been taken down, and are about to be re- | 
built. This church was in a most wretched | 
state. There is some beautiful stone-work about | 
it. Mr. Hussey, of London, is the architect ; and | 


those supporting the side galleries to receive| the purchase of the land, it is estimated, will 
hammer-beams, from which longitudinal and | amount to 5,4001. The church will have 1,200 
transverse arched braces are carried. All the iron sittings, 547 free. The whole of the works will 
columns will have wrought-iron foliage to caps.| be carried out from the design and under the 
The height from the floor to the ridge is 52 ft. | superintendence of the architect, Mr. John Lowe, 
The chancel is 20 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in., on the north | of Manchester. 

side of which and adjoining is the vestry, with; Over-Darwen.—The new church of St. John 
organ-gallery over. At the west end an enriched | Over-Darwen, built at the sole expense of Mr. 
triple-arched entrance, supported by serpentine | and Mrs. Graham, of Turncroft, has been conse- 
marble columns with carved caps, opens on to | crated by the Bishop of Manchester. The church 
the vestibule leading to the body of the church | may be described as Gothic of the thirteenth cen- 
and to the galleries. This entrance is covered | tury. It is built wholly of stone quarried in the 
by carved and crocketed gables. The staircases neighbourhood. In extreme length it measures 
leading to galleries are made to form ornamental | 145 ft. from east to west, and 70 ft. across the 
features in the front, that on the north side being | transepts. The church, which will accommo- 
finished with a cornice and a parapet of open | date 750 people on the ground floor, and has a 
traceried work; while the other is carried up| nave, north and south aisles, north and south 


/as an octagonal turret, surmounted by a spire | transepts, tower and spire at the west end, and 


90 ft. high. On account of the confined nature |a large chancel, with semi-octagonal termina- 
of the site, houses abutting on the sides, the tion. The chancel ceiling and eastern wall have 
usual method of obtaining light to ecclesiastical | been painted by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of 
structures could only be followed at the east and | London and Manchester. The architect is Mr. 


| west ends: a five-light window has been intro- E. G. Haley, of Lancaster. 


duced at the former, and a large seven-light | Bolton.—At a recent meeting of the committee 
window, 14 ft. 6 in. wide, and 22 ft. high, at the | for the rebuilding of the Bolton Church, a letter 
latter. These, however, would be by no means | from Mr. Stephen Blair, of Mill-hill House, for- 


sufficient for the large area to be lighted: roof- | merly M.P. for Bolton, was read, offering to sub- 


lights are therefore introduced at intervals on | scribe 1,0001. forthwith, provided nine other 
each side. The style of the building is Deco-| gentlemen would do the same. That would 
rated Gothic. The timbers of the roof will be | raise 10,000/.,—half the amount required. A 
exposed, and, with the benches, which will be | gentleman, however, who is said to be largely 
open, will be stained and varnished. The walls | interested in the staple industry of the town (Mr. 
will be built of bricks, faced externally towards | Peter Ormrod, it is believed) has informed the 
Broad-street with Wilncote stone and Bath | committee of his intention to rebuild the parish 
stone for the windows and moulded and carved | church at his sole cost; the plans to be sub- 
work and dressings generally. Internally the | mitted to the committee. The estimated amount 
walls will be plastered, and the floors laid with | required is 20,0001. 
tiles in patterns. The building is to be warmed | 
by Haden’s warming apparatus. Accommoda- | : ¢ 
tion will be provided for 488 adults on the ground- DISSENTING CHURCH é BUILDING NEWS. 
floor, and 428 adults and 179 children in gal- 
leries, making a total of 1,095 sittings. The 
architect is Mr. Holmes, and the builder Mr. been opened. The cost of the erection has 
Wilson. The total estimated cost, including the amounted to over 6501. The building is from 
site and the old chapel, is 4,4001., towards which | designs by Mr. Wheeler, of Brenchley, architect, 
2,8501. have been subscribed. ‘and is constructed to hold 300 persons. It is 
Market Harborough.—The Langton or Han- built of the cheapest materials, though with 
bury charities have lately had new trustees ap- some architectural effect. The ground floor is a 
pointed tothem. The present church requires a parallelogram, 45 ft. by 36 ft. 6 in., and is 
thorough restoration, and the trustees are em- divided into centre and aisles by two arcades of 
powered to expend a sum for that purpose not three arches, the centre aisle being extended 
exceeding 3,0001. This church is to be at once eastward beyond the arcade to forma sacrarium, 
restored, and the Messrs. Goddard & Son, archi- | which is raised three steps from the floor of the 
tects, Leicester, are instructed to prepare plans nave. The doorways are at the east end of the 
and specifications. As soon as they are pre- side aisles, and the entrances are to be connected 
pared, and the necessary arrangements made, with the house by an iron screw work, forming 
the work will be proceeded with. The trustees corridors for the approach of the inmates to the 
have also the power to remove the mausoleum chapel. The material of the building is stock 
in the churchyard, where there are deposited | brick, bonded with red for the exterior, the walls 
some half-dozen coffins, and among them the | being lined with red brick bonded in black. The 
remains of the founder of the charity. If the | west gable is surmounted by a bell-cot for one 
mausoleum be removed, a vault is to be made in| bell. The roof is of deal, stained, and plastered 
which to deposit the coffins. The churches at between the rafters, except that of the chancel, 
Thorpe Langton and Tur Langton are each to where it is of panelled woodwork. The seats 
have 1,0001. expended upon them in restorations. | are plain, stained, and varnished. The painted 
The latter church is in a very dilapidated state, | glass, in the rose window, was given by Mr. 
and, it is expected, will have to be entirely re- | Hughes, of Soho-square ; and that in the circu- 
built. | lar openings by Mr. R. Wheeler, the architect. 
Ancoats (Lancashire).—The Suiiiitieehene Eastbourne. —The new Wesleyan chapel in 
of St. Jude’s New Church, Ancoats, has been laid. | Pevensey-road has been opened. The edifice, 
The new building, the site of which is at the | which occupies a favourable position in Pevensey- 
corner of Mill and Kirby streets, is intended to | road, is in the Continental Gothic style of archi- 
be substituted for the present church. The pro- tecture, from designs by Mr. R. K. Blessley, 
posed church in design may be classed under the | of London and Eastbourne, architect. It has 
Early Gometrical. The material is brick. The | been constructed of flint with Bath stone dress- 





Tonbridge-—The new Union chapel here has 
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Messrs. Stanyon & Son and Mr. J. Loveday are| plans combine a tower to the south; nave and | 


the contractors. 


These parties have also re-| aisles which are unobstructed by pillars, and | 


> : : | ° 
stored Kibworth Church, Stonton, Bringhurst, | afford a clear view throughout ; north and south | 


and Sutton Bassett.” transepts, and a chancel. The transept and 
Birmingham.—The chief stone of a new church | west end of the nave are galleried. The chancel 
has been laid in Bissell-street. The new edifice | is lighted on the east by a circular window, and 


ings, by Mr. Stonestreet, of Hailsham, the con- 





tractor. The windows are filled with Hartley’s 

cathedral glass. The seats (stained and var- : 
nished) will afford accommodation for 450 per- i. 
sons. The floor of the chapel has been so con- ee 


structed as to give a rise of 18 in. from the 


will accommodate about 800 persons; and if the 
necessary galleries can be erected, there will be 
accommodation for nearly 200 more, nearly all 
free. The church will be from a design by 
Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, and will consist 
of tower, nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, vestry, 
choir, and clerestory. The principal entrance 
will be in the west end, under the tower, and 
there will be an entrance at the side of the tower 
also. The walls will be of red brick, but all the 
apertures will be faced with stone. The 
memorial stone of Immanuel Church, Broad- 
strect, bas been laid. The new edifice is being 
erected on the site of Magdalen Chapel. The 
body of the church is on plan a parallelogram, 
72 ft.6 in. by 44 ft. (exclusive of the chancel), and 
is divided in its length by two rows of light iron 





pulpit to the main entrance. Additional ground 


on the north and south by clerestory lancets. 
has been secured for the erection of a school- 


The nave, in contrast with the chancel, has in 
its west gable a five-light traceried window. The | room and a minister’s house. 

roof is to be in one span, the thrust being re- Wolverhampton.— The memorial stone of a 
sisted by external buttresses. The exterior of | new Congregational church has been laid, in 
the building will have its surface relieved by | Queen-street, in place of the old Independent 
stone where rendered constructionally necessary, | chapel. The edifice is being erected by Messrs. 
and by bands of blue and white brick. Further | Trow & Sons, of Wednesbury, from designs fur- 
relief will be gained in the door and window | nished by Mr. Bidlake, of this town. The struc- 
arches by peculiarities in radiated blue, red, and | ture now being raised is on the site of the old 
white bricks. The slating of the roof is to be in | church and school-room, together with an adjoin- 
alternate bands of blue and green, ridged with | ing house. The style is Italian, freely treated. 
ornamental cresting. The tower, with its sur-| The outside dimensions are 90 ft. by 70 ft., 
mounting spire, will, like the rest of the exterior, | affording accommodation for nearly 1,300 per- 
be of seconds bricks, with banded broachings and | sons. The floor of the chapel will gradually 
pierced stone strings. The contract will be | incline towards the platform. There will bea 
carried out by Messrs. Clark & Jones, under a/| large platform at the south end, 20 ft. long by 








columns, which support the galleries that are | 
carried along the sides and west end. The large } 


guaranteed estimate of 4,2001. The heating | 12 ft. wide, raised above the floor of the chapel 


apparatus will be supplied by Messrs. Haden & upon wheel stands, the pulpit, with- the com- 
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munion table, placed in front. Under the chapel 
a large lecture-room is provided, capable of 
accommodating 400 persons, adjacent to which 
is a deacon’s vestry, also a minister’s vestry, 
provision being made under the front entrance 
for a chapel-keeper’s store-room, heat-chamber, 
coals, &c. The principal front, next Queen- 
street, consists of two side wings. The centre is 
provided with a large circular-headed Venetian 
window, enriched with ornamental metal-work, 
and is surmounted by an ornamental balustrade 
and pediment. The side wings contain the 
gallery staircases, having entrances correspond- 
ing to the centre one: above the one next 
Market-street rises a tower and spire to the 
height of 110 ft., the upper stage having an 
arched two-light window, above which rises an 
octagonal spire. The front next Market-street, 





above the basement, has two tiers of semicircular 
windows, carved as triplets, and the upper por- | 
tion enriched with pilasters and columns of | 
stone in the window-jambs, and surmounted by | 


Bulman, masons’ work; Mr. Snowball, joiners’ 
work ; Mr. Beck, slaters’ work; Mr. Oliver, 
plasterers’ work; Messrs. Pattinson, Davison, & 
i iron work ; and Mr. Wilson, plumbers’ 
work, 








STAINED GLASS. 


Peterborough Cathedral. — A stained - glass 
memorial window has just been erected in the 
north transept of Peterborough Cathedral, by 
Mr. G. W. Johnson, of that town. The subjects 
chosen are, in one light, a life-size figure of Our 
Lord as He appeared to the disciples on the sea- 
shore, with large folds of diapered and coloured 
draperies. The other compartment represents 
Our Lord appearing to St. Thomas, and telling 
him to thrust his hand into the wounded side. 
Both compartments are surmounted with cano- 
pies. The window was executed by Messrs. 
Cox & Son, of London. 

Lavenham Church (Suffolk).—Another stained- 


a cornice. The plan of the interior of the chapel glass window (the great east window of the 
is a parallelogram, with nave and side aisles. north chapel) has just been placed in this 

Nottingham.—The foundation-stone of a new | church, at the expense of Mr. F. Thompson. The 
chapel and schools in connexion with the United | window, which has been executed by Messrs. 
Methodist Free Church, has been laid in Great | Lavers & Barraud, contains ten large lights, 
Alfred-street, on a site acquired for the purpose. which are occupied by two subjects—the upper 
The building is to be called Great Alfred-street five by “ The Raising of Lazarus,” and the lower 
Chapel, and is from designs furnished by Mr. | by “ The Marriage of Cana in Galilee.” In the 


Thomas Simpson, architect, Nottingham. The 
building, which is of brick and stone, will have 


former are nineteen figures, nearly life-size. The 





moment chosen for representation appears to be 


incident represented is one of the most remark- 
able connected with the history of Dover—“ The 
Landing of the Emperor Sigismund at Dover re- 
sisted by the Duke of Gloucester”— in the reign 
of the Fifth Harry, as an inscription on it inti- 
mates ; and at the base we observe the follow- 
ing :—“ Presented by Mr. H. P. Mackenzie, the 
builder employed in restoring this Hall. A.D. 
1862.” The artist has represented the moment 
when the barons, headed by the Duke of Glou- 
cester on horseback, are advancing with uplifted 
swords. The Emperor Sigismund is seen stand- 
ing on the forepart of the ship which is hung 
round with shields bearing alternately the arms 
of France and of the Empire. The window was 
executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of 
London ; and designed by Mr. E. J. Poynter. 

St. Peter-Poi fs, Guernsey.—The east window of 
St. Peter-Port Church, has been reglazed with 
stained-glass representation of the Resurrection 
of our Saviour, by Messrs. O’Connor. The follow- 
ing is the inscription :—“ Margaret Berthe, only 
surviving child of Adolphus Carey and Frances 
Delrymple his wife, born the 18th of June, 1830 ; 
died 29th January, 1862, aged 31. This window 
is erected to the loved memory of her child by a 
widowed mother. ‘She is not dead but sleepeth.’” 
The lower centre light consists of angels sitting 
on the empty tomb: above these is the risen 
Saviour: on the right and left of the two angels 
are the guards; while Peter and John are gazing 
into the sepulchre. Six angels are seen on the 


a dressed Bulwell stone basement story, forming that in which Jesus says, “ Loose him and let | right, and six on the left of the risen Saviour. 

a plinth to the superstructure, and is about 62 ft.| him go.’ In the representation of the Marriage | _St. Jude’s, Islington.—The three apse windows 
long by 46 ft. wide in external dimensions. It | Feast are fifteen figures, of a like size, the time | of St. Jude’s Church, Mildmay Park, has been 
has three tiers of windows at either side, and | represented being when the first of the new wine | filled in with stained glass, consisting of nine 
two in front. The pewing of galleries and /| is drawn by the servants and presented to the figures, viz.—St. Mark, St. Jude, St. Matthew, St. 
ground floor, which is disposed in the horse-shoe | governor of the feast. Above the ten principal | Peter, the Saviour, St. Paul, St. John, St. Simon, 
form, slopes amphitheatrically, concentring upon | lights are eight smaller ones, each of which con- | St. Luke. The whole are richly coloured, and 
the forum under the gallery at the rear. The | tains a full-length figure about 2 ft. high, bear-| placed under canopies. At the base of the win- 
basement story is occupied in the centre by a/ ing scrolls on which are written Christ’s answer | dows is the following inscription :—Erected by 
school-room, with convenience for 250 boys and | to the messenger of John (St. Matt. xi. 5). | the congregation to the glory of God, and in 
girls, having separate ingress and egress, while; Allesley Church (near Coventry).—A stained- memory of the Rev. Thomas Pitman, M.A., first 
the back and front are divided into a suite of| glass window has just been erected in this! incumbent of this church, who died 9th Decem- 
class-rooms for week-day communion. Contigu-|church, by the Rev. C. Gibson, the subjects ber, 1863. The windows have been executed by 
ous to the school-room is also a kitchen, with tea being taken from the Book of Ruth, viz.— Mr. Charles Gibbs, of Marylebone-road. 
coppers and apparatus for the convenience of | “‘ Naomi’s Return,’ “ Ruth cleaves to Naomi,” | 
social festivities. Abutting upon the kitchen, at “Ruth gleaning,” “ Boaz and Ruth’s Kinsman,” 
the rear, is a minister’s retiring-room, with a, “ The Feast,” “ Naomi nursing Obad.” Messrs. | sills _— m 
private approach and a flight of steps leading | Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London, executed | ENGLISHMEN IN GERMARY. 

from thence to the forum above. The chapel, the work. | Srr,—As there is much talk about the treat- 
with gallery, when complete, will afford accom-| Albury Church.—An east window, consisting ment of Englishmen in Germany, many alarming 
modation for between 600 and 700 persons. The of two lights, has lately been painted for Albury | accounts having been circulated, evidently 
principal front to Great Alfred-street is ascended Church, Surrey, by Lady Rokewode Gage, in deterring numbers of my countrymen from 
by a flight of eight steps, 22 ft. wide, landing memory of Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., and/ coming here; I wish to bear my testimony to 
on to a recessed portico, supported by columns | Lady Harriet Drummond. Two medallions con- | the courtesy shown me by all with whom I have 











in four couplets, forming an open lobby, leading tain the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, with 
right and left to the entrances of ground floor|a ruby background. In and below the former | 
and galleries, and embraced by projecting angu- the passion-flower is freely introduced, while in 
lar towers, surmounted by mansard roofs with the latter the lily is substituted: the windows 
crestings. The style of the building is modern are filled up with foliation in which the vine 
Italian, of Venetian treatment, and the cost will bears a prominent part. The glass was prepared 
be upwards of 1,500]. Mr. W. Holloway was | and burnt by Mr. A. Gibbs, of London. 
the builder. | Tarring Church.—Four memorial windows | 
Liverpool.—The foundation stone of a new) have been placed by Messrs. Baillie & Co., of | 
Baptist chapel has been laid in Breck-road,| London, in the four lancets in the south aisle | 
Everton. Messrs. Picton & Son are the archi-| of this church. They were presented by Mr. C. 
tects. The proposed building will consist | Peachy, of this place, and Messrs. Roberts & 
of a chapel measuring internally 66 ft. by | Fowler, of Worthing. The subjects of the me- | 
50 ft., with an entrance vestibule 12 ft. wide | morials are the four Evangelists. 
and 50 ft. long, in which the staircases to the | ‘ordingbridge Church (Hants.)—The chancel of | 
galleries are intended hereafter to be placed. At | this church has lately been enriched by the inser- 
the farther end of the chapel, behind the pulpit, | tion of a memorial stained glass window, in one of | 
there will be a semicircular apse from which the Early Pointed lights on the south side, the | 
doors communicate with the vestries. In the/one nearest to the east end being adopted for | 
apse is placed the baptismal font, which extends | this purpose. The subjects are illustrative of | 
back the full depth of the recess, having a flight | the last verse of the 7th chapter of the Book of | 
of steps leading down into it opposite the door | Revelations: “For the Lamb which is in the | 
of each vestry. There will be two vestries| midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
behind the building, each 17 ft. by 15 ft.| lead them into living fountains of waters, and 
The exterior of the building will be of a plain | God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
character, the decoration being confined to the | These are treated in three separate groups. 
openings. The building will be of brick, with | That at the top represents the Lamb on his 
dressings of Stourton stone, the windows having | throne, surrounded by the heavenly host leading | 
coved jambs in stock brick, with semicircular | groups up to the “living fountains of waters ;” | 
arched heads. Bands of stock brick are also| and beneath all this is shown the miracle of} 
carried round the building at intervals. The | “Feeding the Five Thousand,” typical of the | 
school-room will be placed in the rear of the | connexion of the earthly and heavenly portions | 
chapel. It will be 50 ft. long by 27 ft. broad. | of the kingdom of the Lamb. The backgrounds | 
The cost of the building and fence-wall will be | are jewelled and mosaic. The Scriptural text is | 
about 4,2001. | so contrived as tc be seen throughout the window 
Hexham. — The new United Presbyterian | on each subject respectively. The window has | 
church at Hexham has been opened. Thestruc-| been erected to the memory of the late Major | 
ture is a stone building in the Gothic style of Brice, by his widow and children. The work 
architecture. Mr. Oliver, of Newcastle, was the | has been executed by the Messrs. O’Connor, of 
architect; and Mr. J. Ridley acted as clerk of | London. 
the works. Accommodation has been provided} The Maison Diew, Dover.—The Town-hall has 
for 400 persons in sittings of open benches, and | been enriched by the addition of another window 
additional sittings can be obtained by the erec- | to the series with which it is proposed to adorn | 
tion of an end gallery, for which provision has | it. The window just inserted is the gift of 


already been made. ‘ The contractors were Mr. } Mr. H. P. Mackenzie, builder, Charlton; and the i 


come in contact. 

As I do not speak a word of German, I am 
more particularly at the mercy of th8 natives. 
Perhaps this is in some respects an advantage, 
as many travellers one meets with possessing a 
smattering of the language are eternally squab- 
bling over trifles, to show their intimate know- 
ledge of it. Martin UNDERWOOD, 

Vienna, 








NORTH-EASTERN DEFENCES, 
PLYMOUTH. 
STRIKE AMONGST THE MASONS. 


Str,—It seems difficult to deal with the operative 
masons now-a-days. Lately, they struck at Plymouth for 
a large advance of wages, which after some time 
obtained. They have now struck on the above works, 
because a notice was issued by the contractors that every 
one employed should pay 3d. per fortnight towards the 
maintenance of a surgeon. They have no objection to 
the contribution, and think it to be a very proper thing, 
but they do object to the word “‘shall,” in the printed 
notice, “8 ”” pay, they consider an act ae as 

-. 





COMPENSATION CASES. 


THE MAIN DRAINAGE, 


A cask was brought before the Hon. G. C. Norton 
(Lambeth Police Court), involving a claim for compensa- 
tion against the Metropolitan Board of Works, for 
damage done by the working of a steam-engine in the 
progress of the construction of the main drainage. 

The complainant was Mr. Herapath, carrying on & 
mixed business of picture-frame maker and cheap jewelry 
dealer, in the Old Kent-road. The damages were laid 
at 50d. 

Mr. Shaw, barrister, appeared on behalfof Mr. Webster, 
the contractor for the main-drainage works ; and the eom- 
plainant was represented by Mr. Starke, solicitor. 

From the colina brought forward, it appeared that 
the engine used for pumping was placed near the com- 

lainant’s premises ; and in consequence of its continually 
working night and day, such a vibration was caused as to 


| shatter several windows and glass-cases, and throw down 


and damage picture-frames and shelves of jewelry, doing 
damage to the extent claimed. In addition to this it was 
stated that the walls were cracked and split up in many 
parts. agg 
Evidence was not heard on the defendant's side, but 
after a protracted inquiry it was agreed that 25/. should 
be paid to the complainant, and the case terminated, 
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a somewhere during the decay of the Imperial power in 
®oohs Received | Britain, and before the fall of Rome; which, after the 
55 | close of the fourth century, left the country long a prey 
| to the ravages of Northmen on the one hand, and Saxons 

The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. By the on the other. 


* ead Ts : ~q | Our view becomes thus narrowed to some part of the 
Rev. Joun Puck, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary's, fourth century—rather, perhaps, towards the middle than 





Dover; Rural Dean: with illustrations, from | the latter portion of it. For the historical character of | Some length. 


the Author’s drawings. Oxford and London: | those years, as given by England’s primitive historian 
Parkers. 1864 | Bede, throws a colour of greatest probability on such 
P : : having been the time when a church like this might most 
Ar whatever time, and in whatever way, Chris- | likely have been built on a site of strength and security 
tianity may have been introduced into this | like the Roman entrenchment at Dover. 
country, the old style of navigation renders it} Thronghout the whole of the cruciform strnc- 
highly probable _that Dover would be one of | ture,—nave, chancel, transepts, and tower,—the 
the first places in which its rudiments would | same forms, materials, and workmanship appear ; 
be planted; and it is scarcely to be won- | showing that beneath the changes of any sub- 
dered at that an extreme age should be claimed | seqnent times, the original work was one. 
for the foundation of such a church as that; he true ground-plan was not ascertained 
of St. Mary-at-the-Castle, Dover. That there | without considerable works of excavation. The 
are really good grounds for such a claim Mr. | ground-line, as it used to be seen before com- 
Puckle has ingeniously and clearly demon- mencing the restoration, was about 9 ft. above 
strated. From a special and careful examination | the present floor. It is hard to account for, ex- 
of the foundations, which he was authorized by cept from wilful mischief and desecration ; but 
the late Lord Herbert to make previously to the | the interior had become filled up with earth and 
restoretion of the church by Mr. Scott, it is pubbish to an equal level with the accumulation 
Mr. Puckle’s opinion that the church,— _ |outside. So that, although it had not lain 
All but demonstrably dates from the closing pyried so deeply or so long, the church may be 


Roman-British days of the FOURTH CENTURY, said to have been almost as much disinterred as | 


during the peace of the British Church after the those latterly recovered from the sands of Corn- 

Diocletian rage of extermination, and while our wall, The ground-plan, as at length followed 

island Christians knew not how to hold too dear | out and carefully reduced to a scale, is annexed 

the memory of St. Alban, and all to whom ‘it at the beginning of the volume. 

was given,’ like him, ‘not only to believe in’ Fyrom this it appears that the form of the 

Christ, but also to suffer for His sake.’” church, though beautifully chosen and well- 
In a notice such as this of Mr. Puckle’s able proportioned, was not laid down with any com- 


volume the force of evidence in favour of his | mensurate skill. It is like the work of men| 


idea can scarcely be done justice to; but we better able to imagine than execute ; with whom 
ehall select as complete a summary of his rea- | arts and principles of working were imperfectly 
sons as we can find in the volume and in the | known, or had been forgotten. The lines of the 
words of the author himself. building were so curiously set out for working, 
The plain and strong contrast between the that there is not a true right angle among them: 
(adjoining) Pharos, being of such well-defined yo two walls are perfectly parallel with each 
Roman work, and the church, which consists of | other. 
such different materials throughout, bars the| « The two noble arches of the nave and chancel, of such 
likelihood of the latter having had any origin lofty and really impressive proportion, nevertheless will 


like that of the purer Roman works in Britain. 

On the other hand, the whole aspect of the 
materials and workmanship is, nevertheless, 
Roman-like, with no affinities to the next dis- 
tinctive period following, as we gather from the 
items of evidence, that may be thus taken in 
heads. 


not centre together; and neither member of the building 
can be made to range evenly co-ordinate with the rest. 
It exhibits a curious blending of the faults of a ruder age 
with the conceptions of one bigher and better; and just 
what we might expect as a result of later British feeling 
and Jabour in the decline of what their Roman masters 
had once taught them. 

Along the lines thus laid down, however, the founda- 
tions are deposited in a very strong and workmanlike 


1. The concrete, or mortar, used in these walls ™#"ner, far more comparable to those of Roman than of 
sad Bian pallens ek: “ i any Anglo-Saxon construction. Rising from a depth 
resembles in many ways (7) that in the Pharos; about 5 ft. below the present floor, and at a uniform 


being fine, hard, and mixed in similar propor- thickness of nearly 4 ft. all round, they come to a well- 


tions, differing much from that in the neigh- ™#de offset regularly continued, internally and externally, | 


} GED ts from which the walls then rise at a thickness of about 
ouring remains of Saxon masonry. : 3 ft., slightly lessened towards the top. Considerable 
2. The tile-brick, though changed in make are, too, is shown in the selection and placing of mate- 


and substance, is very strikingly used after a rial where the great superincumbent weight is to be | 


Ro fashi of 4 cod i f; | borne. Masses of stone are used, very different from 
man lashion, as well as copied in manulac- ) those found in Anglo-Saxon buildings, reaching even as 


ture: it is not easily detected as non-Roman at a | much as to 13 cubic ft. in size. Also the rubble-work is 
superficial view. | laid in ry speed close and regular course ‘ — the 

B. The plan and execution of the foundations | Jim of the more massive stones are fited with» close 
are better than anything belonging to Saxon Indeed, if we considered only the general look of these 
times ; evidently constructed by those who had rg in - work, ie omne at suse Ppa . a 
better learned and practised this important fea- giontimes” 
ture of builders’ work. | : : 

4. Nearly on this level the small portions re- The subsequent history of the church is next 
maining of the ancient floor exhibit a very pecu- treated of by the author; but into this subject 
liar method of laying down ; and can but remind |W need not here enter. We may remind readers 
us, however roughly, of the way in which a that in earlier volumes of our journal will be 
Roman villa was paved, or a Roman high-road | found illustrations both of the church as it 
in Britain made. appeared in a ruined state, and as it now is. 

5. The blocks of stone in many parts of the | Though chiefly interested in the church, Mr. 
fabric not only far exceed in size any we find in| Puckle also gives an account of the ancient 
the old Saxon masonry, but are put together in | foundations and history of the castle itself, from 
a manner not to be mistaken in its likeness to itS8 germ in the lofty earthwork whose rude 
the work of Roman masons themselves. rampart incloses the church and the Pharos 

6. And still more: these blocks, with acertain Which adjoins it. 
amount of smaller rubble, consist of a particular 
oolite, (now) foreign to this part of the country ; | rap 7 
a material which we find. in connexion with VARIORUM. 

Roman remains near et hand, but not with Saxon; THE Giornale dell’ Ingegnere - Architetto ed 
and, as it characterizes most of the lower struc- | Agronomo (Milan), reproduces excellently from 
ture of these church walls, it seems to fix their our pages, by lithography, the view and plan we 
period of foundation as being at least not far | gave some time ago of Wycliffe Chapel, Birming- 
from days when Romans knew and used this, ham, designed by Mr. Cranston, together with 
stone, transporting it from some distance now | the descriptive particulars. Signor Pareto, the 
unknown. | editor, says at the commencement of his trans- 

7. Lastly, the scale and character of the seve- | lation :—Noi prendiamo ad giornale inglese, “‘ The 
ral members of the fabric, their proportions, and Builder,” perfettamente compilato e che gode 
symmetry of construction, show no resemblance grandissiimo credito, la qui unita tavola per 
to those which undoubted Saxon buildings con- mostrare con quanta maestria e gusto artistico 
tain, and must be due to something surviving at | sappiano gli inglesi trattare lo stile gotico.”’ 
least of that art handicraftship which had so long ‘‘A Manual on Earthwork.” By Alexander J.8. 
found its way from the imperial city even to this Graham, C.E. (Lockwood & Co.) This very 
distant colony of the empire. | little book contains an investigation of principles 

“Considering, therefore, the manifest differences be- necessary for the measurement and calculation 
tween this and any work of genuine Roman type, the | of earthwork. A general formula is given for 
ovidemens it yo mat ere 1 of some kind of Roman | curving, which renders the use of tables unneces- 
features from the Saxons’ rude and imperfect attempts, | "3: The principal advantage claimed for the 
the period thus suggested within which we might fairly system is the correct estimation of excavations 

Place the probable foundation of this church, would be jin sidelong ground. To meet the wants of 











the Royal Agricultural Society last week in 
particular, and holiday excursionists in general, 
Mr. Reid has issued a shilling version of Dr. 
Bruce’s “ Handbook to Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” 
of which, in its larger shape, we have spoken at 
“Noble Dames of Ancient 
Story,” by J. G. Edgar, is one of Messrs. Hogg’s 
interesting series of books for young people, and 
relates pleasantly the story of Royal and eminent 
ladies who lived in the fourteenth century. 
‘The Popular Science Review. No. 12. Hard- 
wicke.” The July number of this excellent 
periodical is of more than average interest. The 
leading paper is one on “The Aniline Dyes,” by 
Dr. T. L. Phipson, illustrated with strips of silk, 
showing some varieties of these beautiful dyes. 
The editor, Dr. Lawson, gives an instructive and 
popular paper on “Oyster Culture;” Baron 
| Liebig one on the “ Action of Manures ;” Mr. Lan- 
|kester one on “The Old Red Sandstone Fishes 
'of England ;’ Mr. 8. J. Mackie one on “The 
| Pneumatic Despatch ;’ and there are various 
others, besides the usual full and valuable scien- 
| tific summary. In his paper on the “ Pneumatic 
| Despatch,” Mr. Mackie describes the tunnel at 
|the Crystal Palace, of which we have before 
spoken in the Builder. It is 9 ft. high by 8 ft. 
wide, and capable of containing the largest car- 
riage of the Great Western Railway. The 
length is a quarter of a mile. The material is 
fine brickwork. The tunnel, with its closing- 
valves, has been completed. The fan-wheel, 
21 ft. in diameter,—which will be temporarily 
worked by a fixed locomotive,—is erected and 
inclosed in its plate-iron case; and a model 
station has been formed, and a model carriage 
got from Manchester. The pneumatic pressure 
can be applied either behind or before the car- 
riage; or, as Mr. Mackie describes it, either by 
the blowing or by the sucking process. The 
latter term, however, is somewhat objectionable, 
considering the erroneous hypothesis which it 
has always involved. True, sucking is a very 
natural process, however we may explain it ; and 
it may be urged that the word is a useful one as 
descriptive of an actual process which is cer- 
tainly in itself of the same nature as one of the 
pneumatic despatch processes, although mis- 
takes about it did at one time prevail; but we 
suspect that the mistakes still prevail, and that 
it is, therefore, unadvisable to use it in a scien- 
tific paper, even though a popular one. 

















Miscellanea, 


Tue Prince Consort's Winpsor ASSOCIATION, 
After a temporary lapse of two years, the prizes 
usually given to the humbler classes at Windsor 
for industry, frugality, ingenuity, &c., by this 
association, have been again distributed,—on this 
occasion by the Prince of Wales. The devotion 
of the Queen to the memory of the Prince Con- 
|sort has never, perhaps, been more touchingly 
displayed than in the simple circumstance that 
| farm labourers, gardeners, coal-heavers, soldiers, 
| and others rewarded on this occasion, were pre- 
|sented with certificates, signed with the royal 
| autograph, to be hung up in their cottage homes, 


| Hackney New Town Hati.—The new town- 
| hall project has advanced another stage. The 
‘committee last week received the following 
| tenders for the building :— 





With Bath Extra for 
stone facings. Portland stone. 
INE © saicncsdss dquikkavicon’ BBGS6 8 6 aces. . £1,800 0 0 
MID acini. auehccanee _. Be ee 920 0 0 
Perry & Jutson ......... ee 20 sstvasans 930 0 0 
I sccuus iia phaveesascats 7 & Be aoe 1,500 0 0 
Rissa corn nouabeasends 5 2 ewe 
IN snicnariscanveasrsare |. Se eee 2,710 0 0 
Maeers & Son............ J ee ee deers 1,100 0 0 


We learn from the Hackney Independent, that 
the lowest tender—that of Messrs. Maeers & Son, 
of Hackney-road—was accepted, and the com- 
mittee decided not to go to the expense of Port- 
land stone. The tender does not include the 
railing, which will cost about 5001. 


A New Brick ror GarpEN Watts. — Mr. 
Foxley, of Stony Stratford, has invented a new 
brick, ingeniously contrived for avoiding the 
necessity of nailing for training trees to garden 
walls. The brick has a projecting bead in the 
centre of the face, which is drilled with holes so 
as to admit of the passage of a piece of string or 
| bass, with which the branch may be tied. One 
advantage of the bead is, that it admits of a free 
circulation of air between the plant and the wall, 
| preventing the formation of mildew and rot and 
| the accumulation of insects. The cost is said to 
_ be little more than that of an ordinary brick. 
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THe RE-PAVEMENT OF THE MINORIES.—Messrs. | THe Paris ANNUaL Exuipirion.—From the| Iron.—It is generally understood that the 
Crook & Sons, paviours for the City, have re-| accounts of the late Annual Exhibition of the | reduction of 11. per ton on the various descrip- 
paved the whole of this much used thoroughfare | works of living artists just published, it appears | tions of finished iron will be accepted by the 
with new cubes of Aberdeen granite, 4 in. by|that the total sum taken at the doors was! trade; indeed, it would be next to impossible 
9 in., laid upon a solid bed of broken stone and | 110,000 francs. The Exhibition was open from | for even the makers of favourite brands to stand 
ballast, and grouted with lime concrete. Messrs. | the lst of May to the 15th of June, deducting | out. At the same time, so much confusion pre- 
Parsons & Matthews were the foremen of the | Sundays, wher admission was gratis, thirty-nine | vails, consequent on the proceedings at the Bir- 
work. |deys; this, at 1 franc a head, gives an average |mingham meeting, that some time will neces- 

Bure Hovse, CamppEN-HILL.—This mansion a = the poy dogs epee a num. | sarily elapse before matters settle quietly down. 
(formerly the residence of the Marquis of Bute), | OF OF CATALOGUES SON 18 Stated B5 SOLA. Tere Devacemens ev tun Casemacwene Re. 
with gardens and stabling, was sold, by auc-| Commerctat CatcuLations.—No. 2 of Dwn- | 441s —We are very glad to learn from the Rev. 
tion, on the 14th inst., at the Westminster | lop’s Calculator has been issued by Messrs. | Jas, Graves, the active and able secretary of the 
Palace Hotel, by Messrs. Mansell & Elliott ; and | Houlston & Wright, of Paternoster-row. Its | Kilkenny Archwological Society, that the society 
although held for an unexpired term of only | purpose, as a ready reckoner, is for the invoicing | have resolved to bear the costs of prosecuting the 
twenty-five years, and at a ground rent of 105/. | of goods by tons, cwts., qrs., and lbs., at prices despicable scoundrel who has defaced the ancient 
per annum, changed owners at the sum of | from }th of a penny to 10l. per ewt., or 200/. per | architectural relics at the Seven Churches, Clon- 
9,0001., his Grace the Duke of Rutland being the | ton; and vice vers4, for finding the cost or rate macnoise. At the petty sessions, held in Par- 
purchaser. | per ewt. or ton. We had occasion to speak! sonstown, a young man, of the name of John 
| favourably of No. 1, and we see no reason to Glennon, was brought before the magistrates on 


AccIDENT.—Since the fall of a house wall in | Seen 6 Seah eileen a. 8 | , . 
Kentish Town another has fallen in Somers |” . r P MN, this charge, and the magistrates decided on send- 
| ing the case for trial to the assizes. There are 


Town, killing a boy. The portion of the house | : Romans In GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — The : : ; 
Town, Killing 0 boy. rie Portion of the house| Tux Rowaxs 1% Guovcesrensurns. — The | two witnesses, it seems, & boy and a girl, to the 
street, Agar-street, and is one of a number in | property, in Chedworth Wood, about two miles render crete yA egy lie bya amiga ane ame 
course of demolition for the formation of the | from Woes tebe tm the Cole Valier, westninee erpetrated the dastardly offence, although his 
Midland Railway Station. The deceased and | jt appears. to yor Aen: on exatenls w 4 Soi ee ee that he did not doit. The 
hi : mdeavoured to take out the cill | ....: alter” —— _ ; | accused is said to be a “ respectable” person. 

gee aeceeernepoa ike out the Cill | residence of more than ordinary interest. It is | 
of the back window, and in swinging it back- | now in progress of clearing, and already a suite 
pone he ample te pe asthe gy —— on | of rooms, several of which are tesselated, have | 

ge crack was made in the wall, | po, nl | tail : : 

and before they could get out of the way, it fell, Jong the whole front of the rooms, cava lowes 
burying the deceased under the débris. | level, runs a corridor, about 8 ft. wide, with a me nape wugpiolllningt rng er 

TERRIBLE Rainway AccipeNt in Canapa.—| flight of steps leading up to the rooms. This is nt a wet nie ya yagi 
About one hundred emigrants, men, women, and also tesselated. In advance of the corridor are been laid down, and extensive improvements 
children, have been killed, and many more |™any other rooms, partly cleared out. It is j4ye been made in the Public Park. During the 
injured, at St. Hilaire bridge, on the Grand intended to continue the excavations until ® past winter from 600 to 800 factory operatives 
Trunk Railway of Canada, by the train running perfect ground plan can be drawn, exhibiting the | ine heen employed upon these works, and the 
into an open drawbridge, and carriage after | entire arrangements of a Roman villa. amount expended will not fall far short of 
carriage falling into a canal, 70 ft. below the) [yaveuration or THE ALBERT Mewmontat, | 40,0001. The works are still being pursued 
line of railway. The driver is under arrest, but | Arperney.—On the 12th instant, the memorial without interruption. 
asserts that from some cause he could not stop | of the Prince Consort was inaugurated at Alder- ’ EAS 
the engine, although the rule was to regard the | ney. A committee having been formed on the! . THE Best W HITEW ASH.—Mr. Ritchie, a Boston 
drawbridge in approaching it to be always open, | 3rd of December, 1862, it was decided to erect a (U-S.) master-builder, after forty years’ expe- 
so that trains uniformly came to a complete | stone arch at the eastern entrance of the "ence, comes to the following conclusions re- 
stand near the bridge. The passengers were | grounds attached to St. Ann’s Church, and to SPeCUng the best whitewash :—l. For rough 
chiefly Germans, Poles, and Norwegians, i1' purchase a pair of wrought-iron gates to corre- outside walls—those exposed to the weather— 
families. | spond with it. This reads very much like killing | the best mixture is clear lime and water. Any 
two birds with one stone. The amount raised by | animal _ vegetable substance diminishes the 
St. Saviour’s Church, Pimlico, a district for the Committee was 175I. The arch is in the | ee eee eee See 


which has been created out of St. Gabriel’s,| Gothic style, surmounted by an ornamental oa sab wena oe cae es see ce a 
Warwick-square, was consecrated on Saturday | CTS, and bears the following inscription, in San Pan vr — - nape saad wer’ Foe maid 
in last week, by the Lord Bishop of London. The | "ised gilt letters :—* Albert. Erected by the ‘il! daition of a little wlne-—say a auarter 
church—which at present is internally devoid of People of Alderney, 1864." The stone was pro- be 9 einem r t —e on tebe lithe a oie 
ornamentation, though much is intended when | cured from Cornwall, and the execution confided phe Pore i - oe = t aan ar all y — 
the funds will permit of it—is in the Middle | to Messrs. Jackson & Bean, Mr. G. G. Scott being — } m 3 ° Goames te have otha - a 

the architect. The gates bear the initials, white, the whites of eggs may be used in the 


Pointed style, and consists of nave, aisles, and | lace of the gl 
. ’ Brg ’ ’ pee “ ” ow ” rine. 

choir. There are 1,140 sittings, of which 360 gilded, “ A. P.” on the north, and “YV. R.” on P es 

are free. The tower and spire are 190 ft. high. the south sides. GovERNMENT LOAN FOR THE WHITEHAVEN Dock. 
The architect was Mr, Thomas Cundy, who was! Coyprnsation ror DeatH py A Raitway, At the last weekly meeting of the Whitehaven 
the architect of St. Gabriel 8, Warwick-square, Accipent.—Mrs. Torry brought an action against trustees, the secretary read a letter from the 
and St. Barnabes 8, Pimlico, The church has the North-Eastern Railway Company at the Public Works’ Loan Commissioners, announcing 
cost about 12,0001, of which sum the Marquis Newcastle assizes, on Saturday, to recover com- | that the Commissioners had agreed to grant 
of Westminster has given 7,0001., and the site ; pensation for losses sustained by the death of ® loan of 140,000/., part of the loan of 150,0001. 
Mr. George Cubitt, M.P., 1,000. ; the Rev. J. her husband, killed through the negligence of applied for by the trustees, on the security 
Walker, the incumbent, 1,0001.; Mr. A. Cuthell, defendant’s servants. The deceased gentleman, of a mortgage of the harbour revenues ; 
5001. ; Mrs. Cubitt, 100/.; and the War Office, 4 commercial traveller, who was only 35 years such loan to be advanced by seven instal- 
5001. _ of age, and in excellent health, was travelling on ments of 20,000/., at intervals of about six 
the defendant's line, between Scarborough and | months, subject to the production of fall specifi- 
and the reservoir at Madeley, which the London , Whitby, in February last; and, when the train | cations of the projected works, and satisfactory 
and North-Western Railway Company have been was being lowered down the Goathland incline | Contracts for the execution thereof ; besides other 
constructing for some time at great cost, for the by means of a wire rope and a fixed engine, the | conditions. The first five instalments, with inte- 
purpose of supplying their works at Crewe and | rope broke, and the train dashed off with fright- | "est at 3] per cent., — be repaid by forty-nine 
the town with pure water, are approaching com- ful velocity to the bottom of the incline, where annual payments of 8251. each, and the balance 
pletion. The water neds tom the town is now the carriages were overturned, and deceased of principal with all interest at the expiration of 
laid to the reservoir at Madeley. The well is; killed. The defendants had paid 1,500. into the fiftieth year from the date of each advance. 
12 ft. in diameter inside, and has been sunk court, and the verdict of the jury in favour of 
about 80 ft. deep in the sandstone rock, with a the plaintiff increased the sum by 50l. | 
bore-hole 18 in. diameter, 150 ft. below that. ' 
The reservoir will hold from 12 to 15 millions of 
gallons. An abundant supply of water has been 








BrackBuRrN.—Under the Public Works (manu- 
facturing districts) Act there have been great 
activity and energy displayed at Blackburn. 


CONSECRATION oF Sr. Saviour’s, Pratico.— | 


WatTeER FoR CrEwe.—The well at Whitmore 


| A New Cooxtne Rance. — Batty & Steven 
have, at their warehouse, New Oxford-street, 
CompENSATION CasE.—SHOREHAM-ROAD Trus- | some cooking-ranges on a new principle, of their 
TEES v. HeEpacock.—This case, which was taken | own invention, which, we believe, has not 
ok he wand . in the Brighton County Court, is of some im- | hitherto been made public. The upper bar of the 
9 mang ee Se eae pee eer portance sotieen ps in building operations | fire-grate is increased in breadth, and placed in 
‘ at Hove. Mr. Merrifield appeared for the trus-| an angular position, so as to direct the air down- 
Wert Paint and Crinoiines.—In the Sheriffs’ tees, and Mr. Roupell appeared on behalf of Mr. | wards upon the fire, thereby producing more 
Court case, Levy v. Bartlett, a lady sued for 21.) Hedgcock, builder. The question for considera-| perfect combustion. The increased heat, instead 
damages, the value of a dress spoiled by wet /tion was the amount of compensation which of being carried up the flues or chimney, which 
paint in entering defendant’s shop. There were | should be given by the Shoreham-road trustees | is the case where there is aclose door in front 
no boards up to protect dresses, but a shopman to Mr. Hedgecock, for a piece of land (of 22 ft. | of the fire, is thrown outwards, by which simple 
called out “ Beware of the paint” after the dress | breadth), on the road to the west of the Sussex | arrangement a strong roasting fire is obtained, 
had touched it, and the lady in turning round at | Hotel, Cliftonville, which Mr. Hedgcock had/| and at the same time the oven, boiler, and 
the warning got her dress still more damaged. | lately purchased, and on which he had com-| hob-plate are heated in a superior manner. A 
The defendant maintained that the unusually | menced building two houses. This piece of land} 10-inch fire is said to be capable of roasting a 
large crinoline was the cause of the accident ; | the trustees desired to claim, so that the road on | joint of meat, and a 12-inch fire of roasting two 
but the sheriff said he could not punish a woman | which a portion of the land abutted might be | joints. It is also found that the fire-bars last 
for wearing crinoline: plaintiff could reply that | improved. The trustees originally offered 4261. ; | longer than usual; one or two sets, which have 
she was entitled to follow the prevailing fashion. | but this they subsequently reduced to 3301. On| been in constant use for upwards of five years, 
If the tradesman wished to protect himself parti-| behalf of Mr. Hedgcock, Mr. H. N. Goulty esti-| being still almost as perfect as when first ap- 
cularly he ought to put up a notice, “ No ladies mated the value of the land, alteration of the/ plied. The effects produced by this very simple 
with large crinolines served in this shop.” Ver-| buildings, &c., at 7471. 10s. A verdict was|change of form are certainly worth inquiring 
dict for plaintiff, with costs. | ultimately returned for the defendant for 5501. into. 
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METROPOLITAN TuRNPIKES.—In the House of 
Commons, in reply to a question put by Viscount 
Enfield to Sir W. Jolliffe (as a commissioner of 
the metropolitan roads north of the Thames), Sir 
W. Jolliffe said that 25 turnpike gates and 54 
side bars had been removed. The number of 
miles of road which had been given over to the 
parishes was 55: the number of miles which had 
been continued as turnpike roads was 67: the 
number of new gates was 9, and of side bars 8. 
The total number of places at which tolls were 
collected was now 31, in place of 93. There were 
now thirteen districts, and the gates had been 
placed in strict conformity with the provisions of 
the turnpike Acts, and the measure of last 
session, the 4lst section of which gave power to 
any district to convert their roads into parish 
roads. 


SocreTy FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fixe Arrs.—On the evening of the 15th instant 
a conversazione was given by this society in the 
picture galleries of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. The principal business of the evening 
was the announcement of the awards of prize 


Surrey Arcu#orocicaL Sociery.—A general 
meeting of this society took place last week at 
Sutton-place, Guildford, under the presidency of 
Mr. G. Cubitt, M.P. The members of the society 
and numerous visitors assembled from different 
parts of the county at the Guildford Railway 
Station, whence they proceeded to Sutton-place, 
where descriptive papers were read by Mr. G. 
Bailey, Mr. J. G. Nichols, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. 
Hart, F.8.A. The mansion many fea- 
tures of interest, particularly in the use of terra- 
cotta. It contains a large hall, in the windows 
of which is much painted glass, chiefly heraldic, 
of great interest. The property was granted to 
Sir Richard Weston in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and is now in possession of Captain Salvin. The 
company then left for Ripley, where luncheon 
was provided ; and after that a visit to Ockham 
Park and Ockham Church, the architectural 
features of which were described by Mr. Hart. 
The remains of Newark Abbey were then visited, 
and described by Mr. Godwin-Austen. 


DANGEROUS WINDOW-CLEANING. — A corre- 
spondent writes,—Although the present London 





medals for the current season, as follows :— | 
Painting. — History: Mr. J. Pettie, for his} 
“George Fox refusing to take the Oath at} 


season has nearly passed away, it may be allowed 
to mention a public disgraceful, occasional, prac- 
tice of employing thoughtiess or helpless servant 


Houlker Hall, A.D. 1663; Genre: Mr. E. Nicol, girls to clean windows on the ontside sill,— 
for his “ Waiting for the Train;’ Landscape: | sometimes 20 ft. or upwards from the ground,— 
Mr. G. Cole, for his “ Harvesting in Surrey ;’” | as I lately witnessed in St. John’s-street, Clerken- 
Water-colour Paintings: Mr. Walker, for his | well,—which abuse caused the death of a fine 


“ Spring,” and Mr. G. Shalders, for his “Evening | 
near Dorking.” Architecture—Mr. Lamb, for | 
his design for “St. John’s Church, Carlisle.” | 
Poetry.—Mr. Robert Buchanan, for his volume | 
of poems, “ Undertones.” The musical arrange- | 
ments for the evening were under the conduct of 
Messrs. Benedict, Ganz, Schmeyer, and Van) 
Noorden. 


Hovnstow.—While the House of Lords and 
the press are rejoicing at the abolition of turn- 
pikes, declared a nuisance by the Parliamentary 
Committee, the inhabitants of this little town, | 
within ten miles of London, according to the 
milestones, have been dismayed by the erection 
of some of the abolished gates in their midst, at 
the intersection of the Staines and Bath roads, | 
with side-bars in all directions, It appears as if 
the population were confined in a strait-waist- 
coat, or that the highwaymen of Hounslow 
Heath tradition had resuscitated in the toll-| 
keepers, who stop all horsemen and vehicles with | 
their “ stand and deliver!” 2d. or 4d., as the case 
may be. 

Tue Great Gaon at Catcurta.—In the 


Commons lately, Mr. Leslie asked the Secretary | 
of State for India whether there was any founda- 


tion for the statements contained in a letter of | 


the Indian correspondent of the Times regarding 
the condition of the great gaol at Calcutta, 

“ that itis a den of iniquity, a sink of filth; that 

no one could inform the president of the sani- 

tary commission how many prisoners died in the 

gaol; that the medical attendant could not say 

for certain what the mortality was; and that | 
some prisoners have been murdered by the native 

gaolers in the attempt to extort bribes from | 
them and their friends.” Sir C. Wood, in reply, | 
said that he had himself received no information | 
on the subject, and he was, therefore, unable to 
contradict the statement. The last report was | 
dated February last, and it contained this para- 
graph :—“ We beg to state that the management | 
of the gaol appears to be satisfactory.’’ It was | 
hardly likely, then, that the gaol could be in the 

condition described in the newspaper. 
not certain of that. 


We are | country knows that this was the case, and that 


| there are many remnants of tradition bearing 


young woman, about three weeks ago. The 
poor girls have sometimes no sort of safeguard, 
when standing upright, except putting their fingers 
within the windows. Of course, any sudden 
alarm in the street, even where there was pre- 
sence of mind, might cause more than one death, 
including that of some person below. If women 


/must be put to such masculine employment,— 


which in my country youthful experience was 
that of glaziers’ men, on ladders. Even a belt 
round the waist, with cord fastenings inside, 
would be an improvement (an idea, possibly, 
available elsewhere). Of course the greater 
blame, as in heartless and shameful breach of 
the law, in still secretly employing “ climbing- 
boys” for chimneys, lies with the master or 
mistress. The late “Father” of the House of 
Commons, Sir C. Burrell, proved a humane claim 
to that venerable title, by trying for Legislative 
interference shortly before his death. 


A Virririep “ Fort,” at EARLSTOUN, IN 
ScotLanp.—The peaked summit of the Black- 


| hill, Earlstoun, has been found to be surrounded 


by traces of three concentric circles of vitrified 
masonry, except where the two interior and 
higher circles are broken by the abruptness of 
the northern side of the hill. The vitrifaction is 
said to be perfectly similar to that of Craigphad- 
ric and some others, in the-highlands of Scotland. 
The Border Advertiser quotes from the Review a 
theory as to the purpose of such vitrified forts, 
to the effect that they were probably the moun- 
tain altars of the ancient fire-worshippers,—the 
“high places of Baal,” in short; and, that such 
altars must have existed in Scotland at one 
time the frequency of the prefix Baal, now 
Bal, to the names of places, such as Bal- 
bougie, Balbirnie, Balmoral, &c., seems to 
show. In Persia the ancient fire-worshippers had 
threefold fire temples, one of which was depicted 
with flames issuing from its central region. The 
writer in the Review says, on the subject ;—“ Was 
Baal, the Lord of Heaven, ever adored by the 
original inhabitants of Scotland? Every one 
who knows anything of the antiquities of our 


TRAVELLING AssociaTEs.—As to company, two ‘upon the point. We shall only adduce the word 


is the very best travelling number. It is good 
not to be quite alone in case of accident, even 
if the accident be no worse than a fly in your 
eye. Three is not bad, especially if two of the 
three (as two sisters) can occupy the same bed- 
room. The coupé of a diligence—a pleasant 
place—holds three. Four do well together under 
many Circumstances, particularly if two rooms 
suffice. 
as you would cross the Alps in by the carriage 
roads), dividing the expense conveniently. Five 
is a very awkward figure. After four, it is not 
“ the more the merrier,” but “the melancholier :” 
a fifth person is almost always one too many. 
But it is far better to be alone than to travel in 
uncongenial, capricious, exacting, selfish, or 
uncertain-tempered company. The choice of 
one’s travelling associates requires great caution 
and consideration; for many and many have 
sterted friends who have returned quite the 
contrary.—London Society, 


Four exactly fill a hired caléche (such | 


| beltane, which, in Gaelic, is Baaltinn; that is, 

Baal’s fire, or Baal the Lord of Fire. In modern 
| days beltane is fixed to the lst of May; but it 
may admit of a doubt whether this great annual 
| adoration of the Lord of the Summer was on his 
| passing the equinoctial, or at his solstice.” 
It is a mistaken idea, however, that the outward 
|sun was “the lord of the summer” here indi- 
cated. There can be no doubt that, at one time 
at least, the true sun so worshipped was known 
and held to be the Divine Sun, internal to man 
himself, and of whom the outward sun, and the 
fire, were merely used as emblems. It was thus, 
too, that the Druidical ground circles and centres 
(used, probably, in invocations of the God) were 
representative not of the macrocosm or the 
planetary system, but of the microcosm or little 
world of man’s own nature, as the true temple of 
the Deity. The masonry of the Blackhill and 
other “forts,” as they are called, is said to be 
vitrified only on and near the surface. 
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TENDERS. 


For a dwelling-house at Leicester. Quantities supplied, 
Mr, Francis Drake, architect :— 


EE iimictsnceiiahetinbanbsknnens £882 0 0 
I catesicckintestnbeeinncsiittinorebeiinneenes 769 0 0 
BMI scaissisasipniieaeeicpiianicntieiosedidittinntieeie 753 0 0 
SUTIN sessciasciniianaiedendiinageansniiiaiacniiin’ 743 0 0 
RAE ER EEE een 748 00 
OCR: 7 0 0 
I ck ins gcecinuibimominnabante 721 00 
PRINS «ns nuesitassinnspciterincteliesionnan 00 





For erecting a villa residence at Cockington, South 
Devon, for Mr. W. Froude (exclusive of foundations to 
be measured). Quantities not supplied. Mr, Edward 
Appleton, architect :— 

MOU saseedacecslehsapmabionphadcasons £4,946 0 0 
Dyer & Bragge (accepted) ...... 4,928 0 0 





For excavators’, bricklayers’, masons’, slaters’, plum- 
bers’, and smiths’ work to three — of semi-detached 
residences in St. James’s-road, Tonbridge Wells, Mr. 
James Blundell, architect :— 


Strange & Sons..............0csessesse £4,467 14 
Edwards & Walkling ............... 4,328 0 
Pink (accepted) ..............cc000ee 3,997 0 


oooco.)6S 90 








Accepted for a pair of semi-detached residences, at 
Wakefield, for Messrs. Baker & Mander. Mr. Watson, 
architect :— 

Kershaw (excavating, brick, stone, 
| RASA ORESS: £651 0 
Mountain (carpenter and joiner) 505 10 
Driver (plasterer) ...............c0000+ 58 0 
Craven (plumber oe) ident 71 10 
Hudson (smith and hanger) ... 62 10 
Moxon (painter) ............s..c20ss00 20 0 


eoooosco 





For rebuilding 26, Maddox-street, Regent-street, Mr. 
George Truefitt, architect :— 


UMN — i Sitesecivvinssieiecinnicns £1,399 0 0 
Patrick Scenccnbebiicantbbnabesasbesndine 1,238 0 0 
FRORBDIW veces. .cvantecssscanesensnoese 1,294 0 0 
IIIT n.ncsccconcncssenantnseqonctaes 1,030 0 0 





For the erection of a Free Methodist chapel, Brigg, 
Lincolnshire. Mr, Watkins, architect :-— 


WROTE. ws. ceicrasecerssscnniess £1,100 0 0 a 
BIOL. <iecnsiapncciennieamormbeongemmtiete 1,066 0 0 
FS COLLET TAIT 1,055 14 6 
Clarke (accepted )® ........6.00000005 1,012 0 0 


* Exclusive of heating apparatus, &c. 





For the first portion of restorations, Manuden parish 


church, Essex, Mr. Lansdown, architect :— 
BD nies + cts s0ntenendiininnnseentpetinnn £1,725 0 0 
Thoday & Clayton ............:00066 1,593 0 0 
WRMOCK & BOM. .......rcccerresveresaes 1,475 0 0 
MND ysis tessa sctbdndevansscbevesbens 1,414 0 0 
TGRRIBOR ...cccecccsesesssccncernsesnee 1,343 15 0 
OS are er 1,24 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ...........:0c000 1,170 0 0 





For four cotta, for Mr. Buckland, Chippenham, 
Wilts. Mr. Lansdown, architect :—~ sain de 
* é 


on 






747 0 
686 0 0 
zna 688 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ...... 6738 0 0 





For new farm-house for Mr. Hawkins, Oaksey, exclu- 
sive of old materials re-used, Mr, Lansdown, archi- 


tect :— 
Barrett ccocsecsssssccresvccscesveccesocseses £883 19 0 
III ccanprsncsiensnepsniraspuseebodasons 848 0 0 
Wall t THOOK c.cveccascccsescseccceesnes F008 @ © 
Liddiah (accepted)..........ceccccceees 790 0 0 





For building London Dock Steam Wharf, Wapping 
Wall, exclusive of iron-work, Mr. J, Whichcord, archi- 
tect :-— 


GOON, snccevesocssnecssivesnonnsans £11,948 0 0 
OE xccrsecanesretaansetndeespsneaes 11,461 0 0 
FEORSNSA ....0..0eccccccvescrsesesccese ll, 0 0 
EE ERT EES MEE 11,120 0 0 
Hack & Sons .........,.ccesereesseee 10,997 0 0 
Myers & SOS .........000ccsreeersees 10,887 0 0 
Lawrance & Son................00.06 10,832 0 0 
Brown & Robinson ............... , 0 0 
FT RGID ccsteescssciniecrnevntiseionsenvis 10,440 0 0 
MII: <<, cniiiisauaisiaiiitancaieababediiid 10,200 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..............00 9,987 0 0 





For erecting factory for Messrs. Clarke & Co. Messrs. 
Hill & Paraire, architects. Deducting for old materials ;— 
0 


SE cnsnnainin sensitive £9,794 0 
SE vo kvilenidcsltm skis inen baapvotebapes 9,500 0 
ND das crecdscnsdeceidicnsscsensteneitl 9,460 0 0 
PIII, kincpevsiiacensseasadvensaticnees 8,260 0 0 
PE oitkcecinecdcisicseaciiviieierte 8,092 0 0 
I ise vosivesninehsteatitiiabitins adie 7,588 0 0 
pS SORE 7,547 0 0 
MED "scnipencbiieviseastnseneccayn 7,465 0 0 





For erecting a villa residence, with stables, at the 
Roslyn Park Estate, Hampstead, for Mr. J. J. Orgill. 
Mr. H., Field, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Williams & Schofield :— 


NE i iiss coivuntcccisdiaontesiniadas £4,645 0 0 
Aigmaen & BOM ..cicisccceeesrcesees 4,379 0 0 
OEE DELETED LPR 4,111 0 0 
Scrivener & White ................0+ ‘ 00 
RED icicdsncbnisses unideunbiciensvlandinila 0 0 
Watts (accepted).................00 3,797 0 0 





For villa residence and stables in the Lawn-road, Hamp- 
stead, for Mr, E. M. Hill. Messrs. G. & T. Cremer, 
architects, Quantities supplied by Mr. M. Taylor:— 

PON snsiiccuscreiicsuingenngioninnsas £2,290 0 0 
SEI: sixisiparnavusneonaaiobeaesstuminus 2,189 11 O 
Fincher & Martyn ........0....00000 1,775 0 0 
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For alterations to The Globe, Goldsmith-row, Hackney- 
road, for Mr. Herbert. Mr. E. Brown, —- = 















S Stanton ... secsaianilisinthciainiimsetitibistaniie’ £645 0 0 
plied. AD iin ikinctnitanieiiinitnres . 60 0 0 
For the City-road Chapel. Mr. Pocock, architect :— 
: RNIN ic catasciehcisxriventeusivinonid £3,823 0 0 
, Richardson ... 3,717 0 0 
) pS) ae 8,514 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler.............. 3,400 0 0 
‘ Lawrence ........... .. 3,300 0 0 
| STIL. sicipessaiie ccigeiaaiigesnents 3,211 0 0 
, 4 Ns « thscicaaididsstonics vacua 2,928 0 0 

South £ For 16, Basinghall-street. Mr. Woodthorpe, archi- 
ions to - tect: _— 
‘dward : BURUND. i sénrveseectcrnst ecleoneivoane ++. £1,475 0 0 
Brass . ) 
Turner... 
) Axford... 
Jeffrey........ 

















































tached For the erection of three warehouses in Dorset-street, 
. Mr. White’s-row, and Commercial-street. Mr. N. 8. Joseph, 
architect :— 
) Lawrence & Sons..............006 . £4,220 0 O 
) Newmann & Mann .. .. 4,060 0 0 
) Ashby & Horner ..... 4,048 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..... 3,960 0 0 
) Mansfield & Sons... . 3,840 0 0 
) Re crnbieinigaaiiss uieaneseasakets sh 3,760 0 0 
) SUNT «5a scnveceranntcvinmertds 3,750 0 0 
Browne & Robinson (too late)... 3,748 0 0 
BSE & KeGaall .........00ccr..ccccvesee 3,738 0 0 
se a Conder (accepted) ..............00.. 3,698 0 0 
> 
For Morant’s Court farmstead. Mr. W. Shearburn, | 
architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Nelson Jones :— 
D 0S RSS Ra £1,900 0 0 
: eee «oto =e 
4 ON EES . 1,715 13 @ 
Hoadley ... . 1,369 0 0 
9 Wesley ..... . 1,350 0 0 
0 EIEN ensnxreesoressnvennints 1,297 0 0 
anna" 1,226 0 0 
Mr Anscomb............ 1,208 0 0 
3 ° Luxford .., . 1,202 0 0 
0 NUT ccninccnncevensns atesasseniincgiaste 1,199 0 0 
0 Jennings........... binesunnineseml me aoe 2.6 
4 ate ia u. 1,146 0 0 
0 Bonnett (accepted) ..........000c0008 1,115 0 0 
Brigg, j For alterations and shop front at 397, Kentish-town 
b road, Mr. H. Hodge, architect :— 
0 = (og Lees £365 0 0 
0 Ia 235 0 0 
6 Milam (HOSEN) 50..05.00.ccecssacccsess 273 0 0 
0 oe 
For conservatory, at 12, Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, 
% tor Mr. Thompson. Mr. G. Trueffitt, architect :~ 
parish FH pt eon £154 0 0 
: Py For the erection of eight cottages, at Hallsville, Essex. 
0 , Mr. Joseph Harris, jun., architect :-— 
0 . Rees .... £1,350 0 0 
° Howlett 1,160 0 0 
Heritage 995 0 0 
. Cosh (accepted) .........ccc.ssesseee 960 0 0 
senham For building a pair of semi-detached residences, 
. Brompton-road, Bexley Heath, for Mr. Henry Chandler. 
6 —- W. Gosling & Son, architects, Quantities sup- 
pied :— 
4 ID cccicinmicssioniees diemieaiion £1,535 0 0 
0 IES Sidi iiiltin casas eatsadeuvengiaves 1,450 0 0 
0 a a 1,435 0 0 
Ledbetter wee 1,428 0 O 
Wamman 1,329 0 0 
, exclu- Peskett 1,297 0 0 
» archi- Somers .... 1,275 0 0 
ee 1,223 0 0 
° i Thompson 1,160 0 0 
0 q For gun manufactory, Lancaster-street, Birmingham, 
0 for Messrs. Scott & Son. Mr. Edward Holmes, architect. 
! Quantities supplied by Mr. Mansell :— 
Vapping * a eee £1,785 0 0 
, archi- Fi Partridge ...... stitounelahseicsdaka ae 
; SE Ns ounptictebsnseneaticn 1,70 0 0 
Whittall ........ .. 1,670 0 0 
REE ST am 1,644 0 0 
: Jeffrey & Pritchett. we 1,061 0 0 
3 ee .. 1,623 0 0 
Horsley, Brothers ............c.000 1,547 0 0 





For lodge and gates to Tudor Hill Estate, Sutton Cold- 
field, near Birmingham, for Messrs. Bach & Barker. 
Mr. Edward Holmes, architect. Quantities snpplied by 
Mr, Mansell :— 


PINE csatnaniinniincsnaeincneninarinaie £411 10 0 

3 Hill ww. 878 0 0 

. ~ 4 Matthews 377 0 0 
‘ Jones (accepted) 335 0 0 








For the erection of two houses at Belgrave, near Lei- 
cester, for Messrs. Burton. Mr. William Millican, 
architect :— 





eooooooconw soososooseseoSo 














IE sicsctwnecnn cr teniirrnniecrennentes £1,119 0 0 
Hutchinson acs 0 0 
Duxbury...... oa 0 0 
a rian drvuliibwcaiuuanitncbanvwisnive’ 0 0 
IY, git cwhivhoxysiedhvdekencceiateu’ 997 0 0 
Orgill Plant & Thurlby .. a 40 0 0 
Messrs. Rit? cesses ovicinstecdisin - 925 0 0 
* Second tender reduced, £833 11s. (accepted). 
0 
4 a For the erection of new offices, Horsefair-street, Lei- 
0 ay ecester, for Mr. Thomas Farmer Cooke. Mr. William 
0 | Millican, architect :— 
+4 * Clifton ......... RE ANTON Tes edbiadiaies £704 10 0 
0 a Wykes...........00. . 644 0 0 
4 ee Be TRIS enevatsccsacamesniaprces 588 0 0 
l, Hamp- Osborne ............ ebkaineun 585 0 0 
Cremer, Hutchinson . . < @ @ 
ven NEE cic cehentionncs 581 0 0 
o Duxbury 578 0 0 
0 (a 8 6 


For addition to the Free School, Halesowen. Mr. Ed- 
ward a, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Mansell :— 





SUD ss icaiisandehisseshieinnitistileiekideih 585 0 0 
| ee is 0 0 
Jeffrey & Pritchett............. oe 00 
Horsley ...... pikdiipactdinedasibiene tm ae 
Hardwick (accepted).................. 394 0 0 





For alterations and additions to house, Market-street, 
Leicester. Mr. William Millican, architect :— 
Wrykes ......... odie eleiculaenitaleeiita £170 0 0 
CO siicistnnsacsintn «ws MO 6 
CIE o  caudupihiiemees <tirsach cane we a § @ 
Duxbury (accepted) ................. 138 15 0 





For alterations and additions to a house at Smeeton 
Westerby, near Leicester, for Mr. W. Goodman, Mr. 
William Millican, architect :— 

ED nn cpiguiaeDbihsincenenkasundaubideds 238 0 0 
Thompson (accepted) 








For the erection of new stabling and offices to a house 
at Botcheston, near Leicester, for Mr. J. G. Browne. 
Mr, William Millican, architect :— 
CID isscitacinicradncenteiovcicet 259 0 0 
Neale (accepted)... 227 16 0 





Accepted Tenders for the erection of St. Simon’s Church 
Schools, Sheffield. Mr. Jos. Fawcett, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

For mason’, bricklayer’s, plasterer’ s, and slater’s work. 


PR ieecnasetanenss~c ate £360 0 0 
For carpenter and joiner’s work. 

BIND sicin sini cinssisncenentiatteenepetiinien 147 0 0 
For plumber’s and glazier’s work, 

WRI sia ceicctinsnsacsincen sntaciegetsints ane 435 0 


For additions and finishing one pair of semi-detached 
residences, at Wimbledon, for Mr, Samuel Cross. Mr, 
W. G. Bartleet, architect :-— 

Parker (accepted) ..........cccse.se0e £974 9 3 








For erecting a public-house at Toddington, for Messrs. 
Well & Co. Mr. W. Watson, architect :— 
We i iiissidchncbsnessccineucssiaiechioueet £577 15 O 


Shaw, Horley, & Bass (accepted) 493 0 0 


Just published, on a Sheet, price 1s. 


ul ‘a raed 
ELANY & OKE’S WAGE TABLE for 
ENGINEERS, SHIP BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, BUILD 
ERS, &c. from « quarter of an hour, in reguiar progression, to nine 
bours and three quarters, and from one day to ten days, at Is. to Ss. 
per day. 
London : E. & F. N. SPON, 16, Backlersbury. 





Roan tuck, gilt edges, price 6s. (postage 44 ) 
”~ ’ “ re) Q 
HE ENGINEER’S, ARCHITECT'S, and 
CONTRACTOR'S POCKET-BOOK (Lockwood & Co.'s, furmenly 
Weale’s) forthe Year 1864. 

“ Another edition of this old acquaintance has just been issued, 
and faulty merits the estimation in which it has been held for many 
years, There is much new matter introduced, and the work bas 
been carefully corrected up to the day of publication. It is one of 
the most valuable books of its class. We strongly recommend it.”— 
Civii Engineer and Architect s Journal. 

“there is no w rk published by or without authority, for the uve 
of scientific branches of the service, which contain anything like the 
amount of admirably arranged, reliable, and usefal information. It 
is really a mo-t solid, sunstastial, and excellent work ; and nota 
Page can be opened by a man of ordinary inteltigence which will not 
— nim that this praise is amply deserved.”"—Army and Nuvy 

azette, 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 





THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
This day is published, demy 8vo. 10s 6d. cloth (post free), 


SERIES of METRIC TABLES, in which 


the Bitish Standard Measures and Weights are compared with 
those of the Metric System at present in Use on the Continent. 
By CHARLES HUTTON DOWLING, C.E. 
London : LOCK WOOD & CO 7, Stationers’-hail-court, EC. 





Now ready, imperial 8vo. cloth, 25s. 
Tpa 
PRACTICAL COURSE of MILITARY 
SURVEYING, including the Principles of Topog:aphical 
Drawing, &c. Illustrated with 41 plates and lév woodcuts, 
By CAPTALN LENDY, F G.8. F.LS. 
With an Appendix by COLONEL SCOTT. 
London : ATCHLEY & CO. Publishers of Engineering and Archi 
tectural Works, 106, Great Kussell stre-t, Bedford-square, W.O 


Pas QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
I 





No. CCXXXL published THIS DAY. 
CoyTEnTs, 
. WORDS AND PLACES. 
Il. LUDWIG UHLAND. 
IIL FRE® THINKING: ITS HISTORY AND TENDENCIES. 
IV. THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS, 
V. LACOKDAIRE. 
VL CHRI+TIAN ART. 
Vii. FUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
VILL. TKRAVELL'ING IN ENGLAND, 
1X. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 














For erecting farm-buildings, &c. at Ravensden, near 
Bedford, for Mr. J. E. White. Mr. W. Watson, archi- 
| tect :— 


i NS TELE SE 550 0 0 
| 
| 
} 
| 





SOAR csrrisiinicencaevenesiiiitncmatits £1,248 0 0 
STE 
oO ae asiahassineecsyns Ea oe 
. 5c apsapiealblalidlitasnieaaniainianeatbaainn 1,063 7 0 
NI sctitniciccentaiiiatinviindautatonbon 1,059 10 0 
RENN cnennnchanadnngs ashusunitaaien 1,047 17 0 
Wain & Co. (accepted) ..... .. 1,000 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


the name and address of the sender ; not ily for publi 





J. A, P.--F. C. P.—R. R—R. D.—B. B.—J. 8.—E. H.—H. C.—H.G. 
G. F. N.-J. D. P.—D. B.—H. J.—Mesars. K. & T.—A. M. F.8.—G. G. 
—Asso. LC. E.—G, M. 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Onrt- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CopiEs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 07 
| Thursday. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, | 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number | 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church | 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and | 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to| 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the | 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, | 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 





~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 


Early in July, P 
RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
offered in the Advertisements, “ Ho! for a Shakspeare,” and 
awarded by Messrs, Webster, J. Sti:ling Coyne, Andrew Halliday, 
George Rose, and Thomas 8. Stuart. illustra:ed with Lithograph 
Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the Queen of Beanty. Can be had 
GRATIS at ali the best Drapers’ in the Kingdom, or forwarded, on 
receipt of stamped address to DAY & SON, Lithographers to the 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s-inu-ficlds. 





BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK, LATEST AND BEST. 
In 12mo. strongly bound in civth, price 4s. (postage #4), , 
v 
HE BUILDER'S and CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK (Lockwood’s formerly Weale’s) for 1864, re- 
vised by G. R. BURNELL, Esq. C.E. This book is the universally recog- 
nised arbitrator in the settlement of disputed acc unts, Rot beiug 
printed from stereotype plaves year after year, as 18 the case with 
other books of the kind, errors are not perpetuated, and the oppor- 
tunity is taken on every reprint to imtrocuce current prices and other 
desirable improvements, 





All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., mrust be accompanied by | 


W. W.--J. G.—J. H—Stained Glass. —W. W—J. L—W. C. T—/ 


| NORWOOD.—Valuabie Freehold Building Land, Land-tax 
redeeme 


N R. MARSH has received instructions to 
! I SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY'S COFFEE-HOUSE, 
Change-alley, Cornhill, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, at TWELVE 
| o'clock, in one lot, valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, com- 
| prising about 8 acres, situate in the White Horse-road and Decimus 
| Burten-road, Norwood, within fifteen minutes’ walk of the Norwood 
Junction Station, and three minutes’ walk of the Thornton Heath 
| Station, on the Balham and Croydon branch of the Bright n Railway, 
ana suitable for the erection of first and second class villa resid-neea. 
| May be viewed, and particulars, with plans, had of G. W. ABBUTT, 
Esq. Solicitor, 64, King William-street, City ; at Garraway’s; and at 
Mr. MARSH'S Offices, 2, Chariotte-row, Mansion House. 





SURREY.—The first portion of the Worcester Park Estate, situate 
| between Kingston and Ewell, twelve miles from London, and within 
| one mile and a half of five railway stations, one of which (the Wor- 
cester Park Station) is on the estate, and th'rty mivutes’ ride by 
rail from town, divided imte Forty-seven Lots of from one to two 
acres each, and Four from four to fifteen acres; a Government 
registered tide, the cov veyance of which to each lot will be delivered 
to the purchaser free of all expense. 


a R. MARSH is instructed by the Landed 


Estates Company (Limited) to SELL by AUCTION, at GAR- 
KAWAY’S, on FRIDAY, AUGUST 5th, at TWELVS#, in Pitty-one 
Lots, the First Portion of the valuable Freehold BUILDING ESTATE, 
known as Worcester Park, ancientiy a royal manor, then distin- 
guished as Little Nonsuch Park. ‘This fine estate is beautifully 
stud‘ed with ornamental timber, and presents many choice spots for 
the erection of detached villas, for which purpose it has been pur- 
chased by the Land-d Estates Company (Limited) and divided imto 
picts of convenient exteat. The subsoil is gravel aod sand and « high 
service water-supply is laid on by the Lambeth Waterworks Compaay 
direct from their reservoirs at Kingston. The Ewe'l high road, from 
King ton to Epsom, forms ove boundary of the property, which pos- 
sesses afrontage thereto of several thousand feet. The lots in Ewell 
parish are ali tithe free.— Particulars, with planus attached, are in 
course of preparation, aud may shortly be obtained of Messrs. HOOK, 
the Surveyors of the Company, 13a, Great George-street, Westminster ; 
Messrs, THORNDYKE & SM:TH, the Solicitors of the Company, 11, 
Staple-inn ; or at Mr. MARSH'S Offices, 2, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house. 





KENSINGTON .—Desirable Freehold Residence, with about 2) acres 


of land, prettily timbered, and available fur buiicing purposes, 
withiu five minutes’ waik of the Kensington Railway Station 
R. MARSH has received instructions to 
SELL by AUCIHION, at GARRAWAY’'S, on THURSDAY, 
AUGUST 1, at TWELVE, the detached FREEHOLD RESILENCK, 
distinguished as We-ton Lodge, Po:tiland-road, Kensington, with 
large pleasure and kitchen gardens, beautifully timbered, cou'aining 
about 24 acres, offering great advantages for building purposrs, and w 
well worthy the immediate atvention of capitalists, builders, and 
others.— May be viewed on application, and ps: ticulars, with condi- 
tions of sale, with plaps att«ched, may shortly be obtained of 
IUFNELL SUUTHGATS, Esq. Solicitor, 7, Kiug’s-bench-walk, 
Temple, W.C.; at Garraway’s; and at Mr. MARSH'S Offices, Char- 
lotte-row, Mansion House, 


FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOT, HACKNEY, euitable for two good 
Shops, wyh 33 fect fromtage to Marr-street, Hackney, adjoiving the 
Mansion Houses, with Stadling thereon, valine 20’, per annum 

sr vr . J e ‘p 
EsSRS. TEBB, BROTHERS, will SELL 
the above, at GARRAWAY’S, Cornhill, on FRIDAY, 

AUGUST 5, at ONE o’clock.— Particulars of W. RUTTER, Kay. 10, 

Basiughall-street, EC.; at Garraway's ; and of the Auctioneers, 3, 

Adelaide-place, London Bridge, B.C. 








LEYTONSTONE.—Second Portion of Estate, comprising Forty Plots 
of Freehold Building 
- 


i . J OH N M. DEA \ W ll SELL by 


AUCTION, at the Plough and Harrow Tavern, Leytonstone, 
on THURSDAY, AUGUSE 4, at THRE o'clock, in forty lots, a 
FREEHOLD ESTATE (exonerated from land-tax), comprising FORTY 
PLOTs of eligible BULLDING GROUND, situate at Harrow Green, 
on the high road from Stratfu'd to Leytonstone, within a short dis- 
tance of the Leyton Kailway Station, having extensive fromtagrs on 
roads leading out of the Leytoustone high road. The land is bich and 
dry, with a gravelly subsoil, and is particulacly elgible for the erec- 
tiom of detached or semi-detached residences.— May be viewed, and 
particulars and conditions of sale, with vians, had of Messrs. GLY N&S 
& SON, Solicitors, 8, George-yard, L-mbard-street ; at the Plough and 
Harrow iun, Leytoustone ; and of Mr. JOHN M. DEAN, Aucuoneser 
and Surveyor, The Grove, Stratford, BE. 





To Contractors and M facturers requiring good Stabling. 
CLERKENWELL, clowe to New River Head.—By direction of the 
Administratrix of the late Mr. Pitmaa. . ’ 
ESSRS. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’'S, on WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 3, at TWELVE, a capital LEASEROLD E>TATK, com- 
prising Nos. 10 to 16, Garnault-mews, close to New Riv © Head, con- 
sisting of gvod staoles, with rooms over, now oceupist by weekly 
tevants. Held at a low ground rent furabout 46 year unexpired. — 
May be viewed. Particulars obtained of Messrs. LOXLEY & MORLSY, 
Solivitors, 8, Cheapside; and of the Auctioneers, Holyw<li- row, 
Finsbury. 








LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jury 23, 1864. 








TO BE SOLD, pur-uant to a Decree of the Bigh Court of Chancery, 
made in acaure of “John Merryman against William Wolfe 
Bonney and Others,” with the approbation of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir R. T. Kindersley, the Judge to whose court this cause is 


attached, by 
ESSRS. PRICE & CLARK, the persons 


appointed by the said Judge, at GARRAWAY'S COFFEE- 
HOURE. Change-alley, Cornhill, in the city of Londen, on FRIDAY, 
the 5th day of AUGUST, 1864, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock in the 
| afternoon, in Three Lots, certain FREEHOLD PREMISES, situate in 
i i Garrett-lane, Wandsworth, Surrey, formerly known as Althorp 
' 




















tt eine anastasia te 


EE ep 


i ; frontage to the high road leading from W: 
| ' and opposite St. Mary's Church, with garden, pleasure-grounds, 
; ; and meadow land, the whole containing about 34 acres, or there- 
f ; abouts, and possessing an artesian well ; subject to a lease thereof 
HI | fer atout forty-two years from the 25th of December, 1861, at 
K 1402 per annum ; also, Freehold Ground-rents, amounting to 161. 5s, 
| per annum, secured on five dwelling-houses (one with shop), being 

j i Nos. &, 9, 10, 11, and 12, Fdward-terrace, Garrett-lane aforesaid ; and 
| : i also a Freehold Piece of Land situate in Garrett-lane aforesaid, and 
; adjoining the premi~+s before mentioned, having a frontage to the said 

high road of 152 feet 6 inches and a deptu of 656 feet 9 inches, adapted 








Lodge, but now called the Duke of Wellington Inn, baving extensive | MADE and COLOURED by the Advertiser, from rough Sketches or 
andsworth to Tooting. | therwise 





MESSRS. LAKE & HOPKINSON, 
ABCHITECTS and CONSULTING 


SURVEYORS. 
Quantities of Artiricers’ Work accurately taken. 
Office, No. 1, ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


PEBSSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 
other DRAWINGS, 











o 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS 


A BCHITECTU RAL DRAWINGS, Speci- 

fications, and Bills of Quantities PREPARED ; also Drawings 
putin Perspective, and Tracings made, by F. MORLEY, 5, Grove- 
place, Brompton, 8.W. 








for building purposes.—Particu'a * whereof, aud conditions of sale may 
be had, gratis, of Mr. T. H. MERRIMAN, Solicitor, 1, Mitre-court, | 
Temple London ; Mr. WM. VENN, Solicitor, 3, New Inn, Strand ; | 


— 


ASTON, Solicitor, of 108, Edgware-road, W. ; Mr. R. GIBBS, Solicitor, | 
18, Poultry ; and of the Auctioneers, /8, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
J. A. BUCKLEY, Chief Clerk. 





| 

| 

/ 

SOMERS TOWN,—Fival Portion of the Timber Merchant's Etock, | 
0 clear the Premises. | 


t 

M ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL | 

by AUCTION, at No. 50, Ossulston-street, Euston-road. on | 
MONDAY, JULY, 25th, at TWELVE, the remaining STOCK, viz 5,000 | 
feet mabogany, walnut, cedar, ah, birch and beech, wide pine board, | 
7,000 feet veneers, 80 squares flooring, 5,000 feet quartering, a few dry 
planks and battens, 63 octave piano-forte, truck, racks, &c.— Auction 
Offices, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 








WANDSWORTH.— Valuable Freebo'd Building Land, in the i 
South-fields, containing about Eight Acres. 
* 
ESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, & 
TRIST have received instructions from the Executors of the | 
\ : late Thomas Langton, «sq. to offer for SALE, at the GUILDHALL | 
‘4 COFFKE-HOUSE, near Guildhall, in the City of London, on 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 12. at ONK «’clock precisely, in five lots, valuable 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, situate in South flelds, Wands- | 
worth, and on the high Wandsworth and Merton road, Lot 1. 
; £e@ A Plot of Bui'ding Land, having a frontage to the Wands- 
worth and Merton road of 175 feet,{hy a depth of 550 feet, 
and containing 24. Or. 34p. Lot 2. A Plot of Building Land, 
adjoining Let 1, having a frontage of 143 feet to the Wands- 
' worth and Merton road, by a depth of 553 feet, and containing 
i la, 3r.llp. Let 3, A plot of Building Land, situate near 10 Lots 1 
; and 2, baving a frovtage of 176 feet to the Wandsworth and Merton 
road, by a depth of 524 f-et, and containing 1a. 3r. 34p. Lots 4 and 5 
Two plots of Land, uninclosed, situate in Milkipg-p!ace Shot, near to 
] Dunsford's-cross, and containing together 1s 3r. 38p.—May be viewed, 
q and particulars bad at the Swan, Wandswoith ; of Messrs. RIXON & 
; £0N, 8. licitors, 33, Cannon street; at the Guildhall Cuffee-house ; 
’ and of Messrs. NORTON, HOGGALT, & TRIST, 62, Old Broad-street, 
; hKoyal Exchauge. 


CHARING CRO3S RAILWAY, CITY TERMINUS.—To Builders, 
ractors, Pavicrs, an ft 


Con d Others. 
ESSRS. WILLIS. & HARROW are) 


r favoured with instructions from the Contractor to SELL by 
' AUCTION, on the PREMIcES, on TUESDAY, JULY 26th, 1864, at 
TWELVE for ONE punctua'ly, the valuable aud useful MATERIALS | 
of the Plumbers’ Hall, together with DWELLING-HOUSES in Bush- 
lane, Scott’s-yard, aud Turuwhere-lane, comprising 300,000 .ound 
stock bricks, slates, and tiles, sound timbers, joists, and flooring 
boards, the lead pipes, gutters, and ridges, sashes and frames, doors 
and fremes, and a variety of us: ful fixtures a' d fittings up.— May be 
viewed the d«y prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had on the 
Premises ; at the Contract r’s Office, Worcester-street, Southwark ; 
and of Messrs. WILLIS & HARROW, Auctivneers and Surveyors, 3, 
Newman’s-court, Cornbill, EC. and West Moulsey, Kingston, Surrey. 





—— 
a 


Sanat east 








' A8SII, SURREY.—WINDMILL HILL—Eligible Investments. 

: ‘ ’ ~ . 

ESSRS. WILLIS & HARROW are 
; favoured with instructions from Mr. John P.ice to SELL by 
AUCTION, at TILBURY’S HOTEL Aldershott, on TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 9, 1864, at FOUR tor FIVR o'clock, in Fleven Lots, 
la lr. 32p. of important BUILDING LAND, together with a Cottage 
and Garden, dengbtfully situate on an eminence five minutes’ walk 
from the Ash Station on the South-Eastern Railway, and within an 
e@ sy distance of the town of Aldersbott. The soil is dry, the situation 
extremely nealthy, aud there is an abundant supply of excellent 
water. The sit-s are such as may rarely bz obtained in the locality, 
where the demana for houses of al! classes is inceseaut. The property 
is copyhoid, of the Manor of ash.— Particulars and con“itions of sale, 
with plans, may be «btained at the Piace of Sale ; of R C. BARTON, 
Esq. Bolicitor, 4, Woisingham-place, Westminster-road, Lambeth ; 
and of Messrs. WILLIS & HARKOW, Anctioneers and Surveyors, 
3, Newman’s-cowt, Cornhill, EC. and West Mole.ey, Kingston, 
Surrey, 


CHARING-CRO8S RAILWAY, CITY TERMINUS —To BUILDERS 
ESSRS. WIL PAVIORS, and OTHERS 


5 WILLIS & HARROW have 


been favoured with instructions from the Contractor to SELL 

by AUCTION, ov the rREMISKS, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 
i 10th, 1864, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock precisely, the very superior 
: MATERIALS of the substantially-erccted range of Uffices known «3 
“ Dowgate-hill Chambers,” comprising the lead and pipes, gutters 

and ridges, excellent flooring buards and timbers, plate-giass sashes 
and frames, ‘olding, pane'led, and glazed doors, Portland stone | 

landings aud staircases, mahogauy hand-rails with iron supports, 

ornamental Portland stone corn‘ces and stringing, stoves, as 

fittings, firon girders, anda variety of useful fixtures and fittyngs 

up.—May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale. and Cata- 

logues had on the Premises ; at the Conractor’s Office, Worcester- 

street, Southwark; and of Messrs. WILLIS & HARROW, Auc 

tioveers and rurveyors, 3, Newman's-Court, Cornhill, EC. and West 

Molesey, Kingston, rurrey 
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Caterham Jun.tion Station, on the main line of the Brighton and 


Croydon Term’ nus, and tweive miles from Lond hich - 
in half av hour by ail. E ne mpi LgtS ety 


ESSRs. BLAKE will SELL by 
AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S COFFEE HOUSE, Change- 
alley,on WEDN+S&DaY, AUGUST 3rd, at TWELVE, the First Por- 
tion of the Purley Lodge E-tate, consisting of about Twenty acres 
of FREEHOLD LAND, divided iuto suitable lots for building pur- 
Pores, the northern potion varying from ove to two acres, aud the 
southern from « quarter to half an acre. A very eligible site, acjoin- 
ing the railway-station, bas been set apart for the erection of a 
Tavern. ‘The land is ornamented with timer, and has a substratum 
pH gee end chalk. The situation is beautifully rural and healthy 
(with the ready access tu the metropulis) presents to the buirder, 
capitalist, and private gentiemau first-clacs sites for the erection of 
country retidences.— Particulars, with p'aus, may be had at Garra- 
way's Coffee-house; of Messrs. WEST & KING, Solicitors, 3, Char- 
lotte-row, Mansion-bouse ; and of Messrs, BLAKE, Croydon, 








SUTTON, EURREY, in the immediate vicinify of the Suttcy Station 
of the London and Epsom Kaiiway. 


. a] 
ESSRS. BLAKE willSELLby AUCTION, 
at GARRAWAV’S CUFFEE-HOUSE, Uhange-alley, Corn- 
il, on FRIDAY, AUGUST 12th, at TWELVE o'clock, THIRTY 
highly-attractive FREKHOLD BUILDING PLOTS, comprising the 
principal] portion of the Button Park Estate, having capital froutages 
to the Cheam-road, and to new roads, known as Grove and Chureh- 
roads. The land, which comprises an area of about reven acr-s, is 
elevated, aod commands fine views. It has a sub.tratum of cha'k, 
J and is admirably adapted for the erection of first-class residences. 
if There is an early oye ag additional railway datien with 





Mr. HENRY BARRIS, Solicitor, 24a, Moorgate street ; Mr. DAVID | and who has a very large and rapidiy-increasing business, is desirous 


| vious visit.—For all particulars, apply to Mr. WM. MOBERLY, 28, 


N OTICE.— LOST.— Should this 
4 


PUBLEY, in the Parishes of Croydon and Coulsdon, contiguous to the | 


South-Bastern Railways, about a mi‘e and a balt fe nf the South | 


O BUILDERS, &c. having Capital, and 


who may be willing to employ it and to reside abroad.—An 
English Builder, many years established in a healthy country abroad, 


of g the ofan active PARTNER possessing Capital 
and a knowledge of building in all its branches. He invites a pre- 


th iat 





Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
OLAMORE & BULLOCK, 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
30, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W, 


Meet the 


Eye of WILLIAM or GEORGE BODLEY, whose two brothers, 
Robert and Joseph, left England in the year 1848, and saiiwd for the 
Caps of Good Hope, th-y will hear of them by writing to R. BYDLEY, 
Builder, King William's Town, British Kaffraria. 

March 11, 1854. 














CARPENTER and BUILDER is desirous 

of meeting with a PARTNER—an active and practical Man. 

— references given and required.—Address, X. R. Office of “ The 
nilder.” 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED, with an 


established CONTRACTOR or BUILDER.— Address, with par- 
ticulars and amount of premium required, to ARCHITECT, No. 20, 
Brompton-crescent. 


OROUGH of LIVERPOOL. —To 











ANTED, an efficient DRAUGHTSMAN 

and practical Assi-tant.— Apply, stating terms and varticu- 

lars (or by a call betweep Eleven and One o'clock on MONDAY, the 

= instant) to T. CHATFIELD CLARKE, Architect, 137, Leaden- 
-street. 


ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, TWO 


ASSISTANTS.— Address, an qualifications, refer- 
salary required, to Mr. H. JA , Architect, Gloucester. 


ANTED, a CARPENTER and 
BUILDER’S BUSINESS, within 15 miles of London. (Not 

in London, P: i not ding 207.—Aadress, F. J. C. Post- 
office, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


WANTED, for a Permanency, an AS- 


SISTANT, who is a neat and correct architectural dranghts- 
man, understands quantities, and has a practical knowledge of sur- 
veying and levelling.—App'y, stating saiary required, to WILTS 
COUNTY SURVEYOR, Devizes. 


TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


WANTED, by a London Firm, an intelligent 

Young Man of respectability, as PRIME COST CLEKK.— 
Address, stating age, salary, and where last engaged, to L. M. R, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED, a thoroughly experienced 
GENERAL FOREMAN, to undertake the entire Superin- 
tendence of a large Building a short distance from Loudon.— Address, 
stating age, where last engaged, and salary required, to W. X. M. 
Office of “ The Builder.” Anonymous communications will not have 
attention. 


ANTED, immediately, TWENTY good 


JOINERS, for the Bench.—Apply to Mr, DAY, Builder 
Victory-place, Lock’s-fields, Walworth. 


ANTED, for a permanency, a JUNIOR 
AS3ISTANT. Mast be a good writer, steady, and alar.— 
Address. etating terms, experience, and references, ARCHITEC!, care’ 

of Mr. Everett, News Agent, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


’ 
\ ANTED, a respectable JOINER’S 
FOREMAN, to take the entire charge and management of 
a shop of about twenty men. Good wages, and all expenses paid 
toa really trustworthy and competent man. One who bas worked 
under the best architects of the Mediwva! school preferred.—Aponly, 
stating terms, &c. to Mr. ROBERT BUCKNALL, Builder, Rod- 
borough, near Stroud, Gloucestesshire. 
ANTED, for a permanency, a good 
JOINFR, in a Jobbing Shop. Must be an active, quick work- 
References required. —Address, P. T. No. 9, 



































man, and trustworthy. 





ARCHITEC:S and SURVEYORS.—The Town Council of the 
Borough of Liverpool de ire to engage the services of * competent | 
person to act as SURVEYOR of their Estat s, and xs ARCHITECT in | 
tte erection of any buildings required by them. An ontline of the 
principal duties required will be forwarded on w:itten application, 
addres ed to the Town Clerk, Town hall, Liverpool. The gentleman | 
appoin’ed must be experienced in his pro‘ession, an4 not mure than 
forty years of age, and he will b+ required to abstain from all private 
practice, and to ‘evote his whole time and attention to the business 
of the Corporation. The salary will be 801. per annum ; and suit- 


| able offices, with a competent staff of clerks, and all stationery, &. 


will be provided by ‘he Town Counci). Applications, with testimo- 
niala, sealed, and marked “ Ap lication for Office of Surveyor,” and 
airessed t> ‘‘The Chairman of the Real Estate Sub-comm'ttee. Town 
Hall, Liverpool,” will be received at the Office of the Town Clerk of 
Liverpoo!, up t* ONE o'clock on THURSDAY, the lith day of 
AUGUST next, but no later. Each applica'ion must give full parti- 


| enlars of the present and previous employment of the applicant, and 


state how soon, if appoi ted, he could enter upon the duties of the 
office. No recommendation of any applicant will be taken into con- 
sideration unless it be stated therein that the writer is personally 
acquainted with the individual recommended, and that such writer 
can, of his own knowledge, answer for the qualifications of the appli- 
cant. If the applicant, or any person recommending him, is not 
resident in Liverpool, a reference to a person of respectability and 
standing in Liverpool, who is acquainted with the applicant or per- 
son ao recommending, as the case may be, wil! be rejuired. It is re- 
quested th+t no personal or written application may be made to any 
member of the Council in reference to this appointmenc. The gen- 
tieman appointed will have the benefit of conferring and advixing, 
and will be ex. ected to co-operate with the present Surveyor of the 
Corporation, who will continue his services as Consulting Sarvevor.— 
By order. WM. SHUTTLEWORTH, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Liverpool, July 15, 1864. 


RICKLAYERS WANTED, at the New 


Gaol, Strangeways, Manchester. Wages, 33s. Two years’ work. 
Either society «r non-society men. 


LERK of WORKS.— WANTED, aCLERK 


of WORKS, to Superintend the Erection of a Small Church in 
Norfo k.—Avplication to be made by letter, enc!o.ing reference and 
terms, to T. JECKYLL, 8, Furnival’s Inn. 


OCAL BOARD of HEALTH, KING- 
4d 8TON-UPON-HULL.—To FOREMEN.—The Local Board of 
Hea'th for the district of Kingston-upon-Hull require the services of 
a STREET FOREMAN, and are prepared to receive applications 
from properly qualified persons. The situation will be held under the 
Surveyor, and the duties will consist in Superintending the Construc- 
tion and Repairs of Street-surface Work, including paved and mac- 
adamised roads, also the keeping of the usual foreman’s accounts. 
The hours of service are to be from six a.m. tosix pm. The wages to 
35s per week.—Applications, accompanied by references, are to be 
forwarded, under cover, endorsed, “ Street Foreman's application,” 
| to C. 8. TODD, Eeq. Clerk to the Loeal Board, 15, Bowlalley-lane, 
Hull, on or before THURSDAY, the 4th day of AUGUsT, 1844 —By 

order, J FOX SHARP, Surveyor to the Local Board. 

| Surveyor’s Office, Scu'coates Hall, Hull, 20th July, 1264. 














_QTONE CARVERS WANTED.— Apply to 
Rang BIRCHENOUGH, 14, New York-street, Tipping-street, 


O SURVEYORS.—The Local Board of 


Health for the District of Penrith hereby give notice that, at 
their Meetiug, to be holden on MONDAY, the 22nd day of AUGUST, 
1864, they will proceed to the APPOINTMENT cf a SURVEYOR and 
INSPECTOR of NUISANCES to the Board, who will be required to 
devo'e the whole of his time to the duties of the office, as given in 
the Board’s Bye Laws, to the exclusion of any other employment 
whatever. The duties comprise the superintending of the Board's 
Waterworks, where a steam-engine and water power are used, the 
former as an auxiliary only ; the maintenance of the streets of the 
town, and the highways of the ru-al districts, in all about 24 miles in 
length ; preparing plans, sprcificati and estimates of all works to 
be done under the direction of the Local Board, and superintendip 
their execution ; examining all p ans of houses, streets, &c sullenstioes 
to the Board for approval, and advising thereon as to their structural 
arrangements and their conformity generally to the Board's Bye 
Laws ; inspecting regularly the sanitary condition of the town ; re- 
porting thereon ; keeping proper books and accounts ; attending all 
Board and Committee mretings ; and carrying out all orders given by 
the Board in connexion with the Surveyor’s department. The person 
appointed will be re uired to enter upon his office on the 26th day of 
September next ‘The Local Board will be guided in their choice 
solely by the character and pet of the candidates, and can- 
vassing the members is strictiy p d. Applicati 


























salary, P 

me before the 15th of AUGUST. Office, with gas and coal, provided 
By order, CHRIS, FAIRER, Clerk to the Local Board. 
Board Room, Penrith, July 14, 1864. 


Portugal-street, W.C. 


W ANTED, an AGENT, resident in London, 


to canvass or solicit orders for Architectural Metal-work 
in general ; one who has a connexion with hitects and build 
preferred.— Apply by letter, B. M. A. Post-oftice, Birmingham. 











TO PLASTERERS, 


ANTED, by a West-end Building Firm, 

a FOREMAN of PLASTFRERS, from 30 to 35 years of age, 
Wage:, 38°. per week. He must have a thorough knowledge of his 
trade, and have been used to good work.—Apply, by letter, in own 
writing, in the first instance, to X care of Mes«rs Pearsous, [ron- 
mongers, High-street, Notting-biil, stating where last employed, 
length of time so employed, and at the eame time give references as 
to character and ability, 


ANTED, a PARTNER, with 2001. at his 


immediate disposal, to join the Advertiser, who has just 
opene4 an extensive Brickyard, withioa a few hundred yards of exten- 
tive Government works, where in a short time they will require 
between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 of bricks ; the Advertiser being also 
engaged under a large company, he bas tue privilege of supplying the 
same with bricks.— Address, U. L. Y. Office of “ The Builder.” 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK, whose 


character will bear the strictest investigation. Salary 1007. 
perannum, He must be quick and accurate in accounts and in 
squaring all materials, and able to trace well. Satisfactory refer- 
ences and testimonials from present and previous employers required. 
Applicants to state age, and to apply in their owu hand-writing. — 
Address, To the Engineer, Mopmouthshire Railway and Canal Com- 
pany’s Offices, Dock-street, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


DRAUGHTSMEN FOR STAINED GLASS. 
ANTED, TWO or THREE ASSIST- 


ANTS, well practised in, and fally conversant with, Medieval 
Art. N ne but thane sati-fying these conditions need apply. S«lary 
liberal —Apply by letter, stating qualifications, to Messrs. CLAYTON 
& BELL, 311, Repent ctoset, w. 














TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Good PLUMBER, a 
Permanent SITUATION. No objection to painting or 
giazing when slack. Good reference,— Address, DAVIS, Plumber, 63, 
Harrow-road, Paddington-green. 


TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who has just 
completed his articles in London with a Civil Engineer and 
Surveyor of Public Works, an ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT in 
or out of office. Good references given.—Address, F. A. T. 104, Kings- 
land-road, London, N.E. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Competent 

Man, a SITUATION, to Manage a First-class Decorating 

or General Repairing Busine-s, or Foreman iu Large Works. Fifteen 

years’ experience, No oujection to country.— Address, E. R. Nvs. 36 
aud 37, King-street, Regent-street, W. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 


W ANTED, by a Gentleman, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. He is a good eccouvtant, quick at figures, 

and would make himself generally useful. Married. Ave25. Salary 
oderate. Good refi —Adiress, G. P. Post office, Upper Charies- 
street, Westminster, 8 W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, 
a SITUATION in an Architect's or Builder's Office as CLERK. 
Understands bookkeeping and land survey ng, aud can trace and 
draw plans. Good at frechaud avd perspective. London preéerred.— 
nang a M. No, 3, Christ Courch Terrace, Queeu’s-road Weat, 
Che , &.W. 























TO PLUMBEKS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as good PLUmBER. Has no objection to fill up 
his time in —s if required.—Addvcess, 8. IT. No, 94, Lucas-street, 
Commercial-roa, 


TO GASFITTERS AND BRASS FINISHERS. 


ANTED, by a Youth, aged 18, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVE * t. the above.—Aduress, M. CASSERLY, 
18, Nottingham Mews, Marylebone. 








the Metropolis, by » meaus the importance of the neighbour- 
hood will be much enben « d.— Particulars, with plans, ang bs haa 
fourteen betore the sale, at Garraway’s Cotlve-howse ; at the 
rey coo. mn Lae gor stg of JOUN BERNEY, 
» Croydon ; of q v ; 

of Mecon RE Osepdowe CHAKDS, Esq. Solicitor, Croydon ; 











STONE-MASONS, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 








TO 
ANTED, a good WORKING FORE- 


MAN, capable of taking out quanti:ies, Wages, 4s. 8d. per 
| day, and constant employment to a s y man.—Address, with fu!l 
particulars, B. B, Post-office, Weduesbury. 


‘WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN of LARGE WORKS, or to Take the 
| General Superintendence of a Business. Terms four guineas per 
| week.—Address, X. Y. O. Otfive of “ The Builder.” 


BEEN a oo dea 
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